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A HOOSIER 
FOLKLORE HERITAGE: 





| NEVER SING before breakfast. It’s bad luck—or that’s what I 
used to believe in those magic years of childhood. “Moles on your 
back—you’ll have money by the sack.” Such beliefs made life’s 
problems simple. By wrenching one’s neck and twisting into an 
almost impossible position in front of the bureau mirror, one could 
happily search for the little dark spots that promised a life of in- 
dolence and luxury—even if one didn’t know how to phrase the 
delightful prospect then. Money, at that time, was its own reward. 

I still never sing before breakfast. Maybe it doesn’t actually 
cause bad luck, but I always have the uncomfortable feeling that 
if I feel good enough to sing before breakfast something is certain 
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to make me feel worse before the day is over. So I don’t invite 
trouble. 

Yet I do not consider myself superstitious, either, not even when 
I look at the objects on my keyring and sense that something is awry 
as in those drawings labeled “What’s wrong with this picture?” It’s 
that well-worn copper charm bearing the impression of a horseshoe 
and the advice, “For good fortune carry this lucky coin.” What is it 
doing in company with such talismans and open-sesames as keys to 
an automobile, a tract house, a home freezer, and a college faculty 
office? The keys look forward, or at least keep apace of the present. 
The lucky coin points backward, perhaps not to the Dark Ages, but 
certainly to a Hoosier boyhood when such things held so great 
meaning that even rational, intellectual adulthood cannot erase their 
significance. I can no more imagine venturing out with a charmless 
keyring (now that I have committed myself to carrying the lucky 
coin) than I can picture myself singing before breakfast. The habits 
are deeply ingrained. 

A Hoosier boyhood several decades ago was troubled with not 
so much mystery as Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn found in 
their St. Petersburg, Missouri, but there was enough. It served. 
Simple occurrences promised either good or evil, but the possibility 
of bad luck was the more impressive. We not only wouldn’t sing 
before breakfast, but we found ourselves chilled even on a hot day 
if we forgot ourselves and sang or whistled at the table. We 
weren’t concerned about the etiquette; we were just asking for 
trouble. We would go a good block out of our way to keep a black 
cat out of our path or to avoid a ladder that we would have to walk 
under. We even convinced ourselves that we hadn’t wanted to go 
that way in the first place. To boast about good luck without first 
knocking on wood was nothing but foolhardiness. 

But we could be sure that our fortune would be fair if we were 
lucky enough to own a rabbit’s foot (we didn’t seem to give the 
rabbit’s fortune much thought) or to find a penny, especially one 
of the fast-vanishing Indian-heads. A horseshoe, securely nailed over 
a door, didn’t ward off evil spirits (we were above such quaint 
superstitions) but it did keep good luck within. We put more 
confidence in the good fortune certain to come to the person toward 
whom a wooden match, held vertical while burning, bent as it 
expired. Getting the large portion of a wishbone guaranteed that 
one’s secret wish would come true. 

A boy with a double crown was not so much ridiculed for the 
inevitable cowlick as he was envied for his prospect of wealth. He 
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was in the same rank as the youngster whose initials spelled a word, 
for both looked forward to material success. The only one in my 
crowd who could boast a pronounceable set of initials was Glenn 
Allen Rose. We weren’t sure what kind of fish a gar was, but at 
least it was recognized by the dictionary. I would gladly have traded 
my middle name (I still don’t cherish the name Hanson) for one 
beginning with a likely vowel. I would have settled for Oscar, or 
even Aloysius. I could touch together the tips of my index finger 
and little finger over the backs of the other two, and that meant 
I would be famous. There was something left to live for. 

Caution was the watchword the greater part of the time. We 
were certain that trouble came in many ways. We naturally stood 
in horror when we broke a mirror, and we believed that what we did 
on New Year’s Day we would do every day of the year. That was a 
hard day to get through, almost as bad as a Friday the thirteenth. 
Anybody with a sty was to be avoided religiously. To look into 
his eyes, even at a distance, was enough to guarantee contagion. We 
were convinced, too, that if we looked cross-eyed, one of these times 
our eyes would stay that way. G.A.R. had one belief that the rest 
of us couldn’t subscribe to. He was afraid that if he wrestled or got 
into a fight the stitches on his appendicitis incision would come out. 
He maintained that opinion even several years after his operation. 
I privately considered him a coward. His story seemed to me a 
pretty lame excuse for keeping on his coat. Besides, he wore glasses, 
and we couldn’t have fought him anyway without fearing that the 
law would step in and put us in jail. 

Walking home from school in a hurry was a tedious experience 
if we chanced to think of the jingle: 


Step on a crack— 

Break your mother’s back; 
Step on a line— 

Break your mother’s spine. 


The safest thing to do was to get off the sidewalk completely and 
walk in the.street. Even with our feeble knowledge of anatomy we 
knew that the consequences of a misstep were fearful. 

By the time we were ten we were pretty well convinced that 
you couldn’t catch a rabbit by putting salt on its tail, but we still 
were unshaken in our faith that goats ate tin cans and that if you 
touched a toad you would get warts. We all had warts, and we just 
never touched toads. Obviously we had had some unknown contact 
with the dreaded reptile or perhaps had touched the ground where 
a toad had been. 
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Our animal lore was considerable. We envied Tabby her nine 
lives and her certain four-point landing from any distance. We 
respected the owl as the wisest of birds and the elephant for his in- 
comparable memory. He never forgot a good deed—or a bad one. 
We were careful around a bull to keep our red hankerchiefs tucked 
out of sight. We knew that the mere sight of a red object would 
enrage him. We believed unquestioningly that centipedes had a 
million legs, that grasshoppers spat tobacco juice, and that ladybugs 
were all females. 

We weren’t sure whether the “Indian cigars” on the catalpa 
trees had really been used by the Indians, for we pronounced them 
unsmokeable after our experiments. We were rather skeptical that 
osage oranges had ever been consumed by the redmen, but no one 
doubted that the so-called “Indian beads” (segments of fossilized 
feather-star stalks) had actually been strung on strings by the Indians. 
After all, many of them had holes through them, and on the banks 
of the gravel pit where we found them we would occasionally find 
an actual arrowhead. That was absolute proof that we were walking 
where Indians once stealthily trod. If we discovered bones nearby, 
we realized that we were intruding on a burial ground. Even a bright 
day became overcast with our dark visions of the silent redman, now 
long past. We sat gazing into the depths of the “bottomless” pit 
(for such it was rumored to be), occupied with our long, long 
thoughts. 

It took something like the discovery of a locust shell to bring 
us back to reality, if only for a moment. We would count seventeen 
years back into the distant past—long before our time—and then 
forward seventeen more. How ancient we would be when the shrill 
singers came again!—probably even married and bald-headed. We 
could not conceive such a prospect. 


We did not doubt, though, that we would be friends even then, 
loyal to the end. We were blood brothers by virtue of the ancient 
rite of pin pricking, and we felt secure that our loyalties were eternal. 
Our vows included equal distribution of what wealth would come 
to us, but I imagine now that there were some private reservations 
about that part of the oath. I know that there was one. 


Even the simple life of small-town Indiana in the St. Joseph 
Valley had its mystery. When a boy suddenly appeared when we 
were talking about him, we said, “Speak of the devil, and he’s bound 
to appear.” We tried to think it was coincidence, but we each felt 
a dark presence. When we told a lie we put one hand in a pocket 
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and crossed our fingers, wondering all the while whom we were 
really fooling. We solemnly made the oath and action, “Cross my 
heart and hope to dic,” fccling confident that a promise of so great 
sacrifice must «assure belief. t!uman honesty could go no further. 
Life was too great a treasure to tnfle with. 


Except oi. Halloween we gav: no thought to wiiches, and there 
were no haunted houses to quicken our pulse when passing. But we 
listened with awe to the stories cur parents told. My father enter- 
tained us with an eerie story of 1 death-watch when he was sitting 
up on a stormy night with his dead uncle. The howling wind found 
its way under the rug and lifted it off the floor repeatedly, and he 
convinced us that there had been spirits abroad. My mother told 
how at the very moment her grandmother died in the house next 
door, there had been weird scrapings on the screen door of my 
mother’s house, where she and her brothers and sisters sat waiting 
for their parents to return. They knew it was their grandmother’s 
spirit, for she had strange powers. Years before, after her husband’s 
death, she had cursed away the Devil, who had rocked the chairs 
and played the organ in her lonely farm home. She had used un- 
repeatable language and had shouted that she had enough trouble 
raising her poor, fatherless children without the Devil coming around 
and causing more mischief. After the tongue lashing he never 
returned. 


One boy knew he had seen an angel hovering over his bed at 
night, for he woke up his brother, who saw the vision, too. Few 
of us were chosen for such visitations, but we all had dreams, and 
we all believed that they would come true. Perhaps they have. 

Yes, it was a time of magic. The thinning, filtered heritage of 
folklore that was ours served to extend the boundaries of our limited 
experience. There was a mysterious quality to life that lurks even 
about our adulthood in insignificant ways. There is the well-worn 
copper charm, for one thing, and I never sing before breakfast. 
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CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures of the 
University of Chicago recently announced that because of the excellent 
quality and the large number of entries submitted, three awards were 
made for the Chicago Folklore Prize in 1961. These awards were 
given to: 


Professor Arthur K. Davis, Jr., of the University of 
Virginia for his book More Traditional Ballads of Vir- 
ginia (University of North Carolina Press, 1960). 


Mr. George Korson for his book Black Rock—Mining 
Folklore of the Pennsylvania Dutch (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1960). 


Mrs. Harriett M. Pawlowska for her book Merrily 
We Sing: 150 Polish Folk Songs (Wayne State University 
Press, 1961). 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of 
Chicago for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Stu- 
dents, candidates for higher degrees, and established scholars may com- 
pete for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, 
article, or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed on the con- 
testant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the term “folklore” is 
here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, European, etc., folk- 
lore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore) . 


It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
if such material is submitted within one year from the time of publica- 
tion. Sufficient postage should be included if the contestant wishes to 
have his material returned. The successful contestant will be asked to 
donate his entry, if it is already printed, to the University of Chicago 
library; if the award goes to an entry submitted in typed form, the 
author is likewise requested to send a copy to the University of 
Chicago library if it later appears in published form. 


Entries must be submitted before April 15, 1922 to the Chairman 
of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Chicago Folklore Prize provides a cash award of about $50. 
The recipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement in 
June. 
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By JosepH HICKERSON 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


HOOSIER MATERIALS 
IN THE INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 
FOLKLORE ARCHIVE 





Pusuisnep COLLECTIONS containing Indiana folklore are 


rather few in number among the many American regional collections 
available today. Leah Jackson Wolford’s The Play Party in Indiana, 
recently reissued and revised by Professors W. Edson Richmond of 
Indiana University and William Tillson of Purdue University,’ and 
Paul G. Brewster’s Ballads and Songs of Indiana*® are the only 
two major volumes of Hoosier folklore which can be found on the 
regional shelf of any basic folklore library. The many volumes of 
Southern mountain songs and tales, the many pages of Ozark Mountain 
folklore from the collections of Vance Randolph and others, and 
the multitude of cowboy, sailor, and lumberjack lore available in 
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print, leave one with the impression that the United States is en- 
dowed with but a few limited but rich storehouses of folk traditions 
and that an area like Indiana is lacking in the ingredients necessary 
for the rich folk heritage which seems to characterize the isolated 
or backward pockets of American culture and the homogeneous 
population groups united by common occupations or ethnic back- 
grounds. 


One need not worry long over this apparent dearth of Hoosier 
folklore, however, for whereas published materials only begin to 
suggest a significant local tradition, unpublished collections more 
than justify claims of a rich heritage of folk materials. The largest 
depository of such unpublished Indiana material is housed in the 
Indiana University Folklore Archive. 

There are actually two major archives of folk materials on the 
Indiana University campus at the present time. The Archives of Folk 
and Primitive Music, under the supervision of Dr. George List, is, as its 
name implies, a depository of collections representing the various 
types of music found among the peoples of the world. This archive 
now contains over 30,000 items on tape, most of which have been 
copied from the original field recordings of cylinder, disk, wire, and 
tape. Many of the original collections are also on deposit at this 
archive. Although the primary purpose of the music archive is to 
store and make available collections from all over the world, it does 
contain some valuable Indiana material among its many musical 
examples.* 

The Indiana University Folklore Archive, of which the author 
is archivist at the present time, is a systematic gathering of manu- 
script materials from three main sources. First, it contains some 
10,000 individual folklore items collected in Indiana during the 
mid-1930’s under the direction of the Works Progress Administration. 
Arranged by county, this as yet unclassified body of material would 
yield a vast wealth of Hoosier folklore to anyone with courage and 
patience enough to wade through its reams of faded type- and 
handwritten pages.* 

The second and by far the most extensive body of material is 
contained in what was formerly the Michigan State University 
Folklore Archive. In 1957, when Professor Richard M. Dorson came 
from East Lansing to Bloomington to take over as chairman of the 
Folklore Committee at Indiana University, the Michigan State 
Archive was transferred along with him. Over 1,000 students in 
Professor Dorson’s American Folklore classes had turned in some 
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25,000 or more examples of folklore in ten years. This material is 
now incorporated in the Indiana University Archive and includes 
some valuable examples of Indiana folklore. 


Since 1950, Professors W. Edson Richmond and Warren Roberts, 
in their American Folklore and Introduction to Folklore classes at 
Indiana University, and most recently Professor Dorson in his Ameri- 
can Folklore classes at the same school, have asked for and obtained 
numerous collections of folklore materials from their students. Note- 
book in hand, and occasionally equipped with a tape recorder, these 
students descended upon their families, friends, and neighbors, intent 
upon discovering and recording the bits and snatches of oral tradition 
and custom which pervade the undercurrents of American life. Much 
of the same type of material has been garnered by these Indiana 
students as had been collected by their Michigan State counterparts, 
with special emphasis, of course, on local Indiana folklore. 


In addition to these three main bodies of material, the Indiana 
University Folklore Archive has received various small manuscript 
collections from several sources, both within and outside of the state. 
As a storehouse of folklore materials, the Archive welcomes these 
private collections and incorporates them into its ever-increasing filing 
cabinets and folders filled with local, national and international lore. 
Hoosier collectors with manuscript collections will find secure lodgings 
for their materials in the Archive, and it is hoped that the already 
extensive sections of Indiana lore will be augmented by the fruitful 
iabors of such collectors. With this end in mind, the Indiana Uni- 
versity Folklore Archive has been designated as the official depository 
for materials gathered by and for the Hoosier Folklore Society and 
its members. 


Let us now peer into a few of the folders of the Indiana folklore 
which have been contributed by our novice, though energetic, student 
collectors. Many of these students have not been readily disposed 
to undertake any lengthy venture into the field in their pursuit of 
folklore materials. Lack of free time and funds on the part of the 
student, as well as a generally meager amount of contact with the 
community, quickly preclude the careful and extensive work charac- 
teristic of the trained scholar. These students, therefore, often turn 
to their most readily accessible source of folklore, their fellow students. 
As a result, we discover among these college undergraduates many 
of the most active and widespread folklore forms found in this country 
today. For whereas the vast network of mass communication and 
canned entertainment has stifled much of the traditional lore of 
America, there is much that does persist in new and altered forms 
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in the cities and colleges, as well as in “out of the way” rural areas, 
and college students have their fair share of these contemporary 
traditions. 


For example, college songs, passed or from class to class and from 
roommate to roommate, represent a significant genre of tradition, 
relatively but not completely free from the influences of print and 
commercial phonograph recordings. Beer bust and drinking songs 
and an enormous number of parodies are contained in both the 
Michigan State and Indiana University sections of the Archive. 
Bawdy and off-color songs, unhampered, for obvious reasons, by the 
dictates of the printed page, are on the tongue-tips of many a “life 
of the party,” and even among man seemingly sweet and naive 
coeds. Songs like “Minnie the Mermaid,” “The Little Mouse,” 
“Mimi the College Widow,” “The Souse Family,” and “Silver Dollar” 
are well known and much used at ber parties and gatherings, and 
oftentimes offer soul-searching advice to wayward students, as in 
the moral contained in the popular “Her Mother Never Told Her,” 
which concludes: 


Her mother never toid her 

The things a young girl should know. 

About the ways of college men 

And how they co:ne and go—mostly go. 

Now age has talcen her beauty, 

And sin has lef: its sad scar. 

So remember your mothers and sisters boys 
And let them :leep under the bar. 


Local traditions and l2gends abound on college campuses, and 
Indiana University is no 2xception. Many stories are remembered 
and told about campus iacidents and persons, some of which are 
found on other campuses, attached to different people and landmarks. 
Indiana University studeats tell of the “Pickled Arm” or ‘Pickled 
Hand,” a widespread contemporary folklore motif, where a coed is 
driven insane by a limb from a Medical School cadaver which she 
discovers (in the dark) attached to a lightcord or lying on her bed 
or perhaps handed to her at a sorority initiation. 


Most every college has a monument that will become disturbed 
if and when a virtuous coed passes closely by. At Indiana University, 
this is often the round ornaments on the old Student Building which 
will topple over when a virgin is near, and at other times, the owl 
on top of the book store which will supposedly take wing and fly away 
under similar circumstances. 
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Some legends seem unique to Indiana University. For examy-s, 
does the Univeristy President Herman B Wells really sleep in an 
old fashioned canopy bed which requires a ladder to ascend? And 
then there was the miraculous baseball game which Indiana Uni- 
versity played against Purdue a number of years ago. The following 
description of the game is contained in the folklore collection of 
Nancy Lee Harbin:* 


It happened in the early part of the twentieth century. It was when the 
I.U.’s baseball diamond was located down town near the railroad tracks. 

One day I.U. was playing our arch rivals, Purdue University from up 
the tracks. When I.U. came to bat in the bottom half of the first inning 
there happened to be passing by, beyond the outfield, a freight train. The 
I.U. man lifted a long fly which came down—not within the playing area— 
but in one of the moving boxcars. In those days the rule was that the 
batter could continue circling the bases until the ball was back in play and 
the batter was out. 

As soon as he saw the ball land in the boxcar the Purdue outfielder 
jumped on a nearby horse, no cars, of course, and started pursuing the train. 
By the time the outfielder had caught up with the ball (in Smithville) and 
returned with it, the I.U. man had circled the bases some 105 times. This 
naturally put I.U. out in front. 

Then Purdue came up in the top half of the second. A Purdue man 
proceeded to hit the ball into a gopher hole. This time the man had circled 
the bases some 45 times before the ball could be put back in play. 

The game was called on account of darkness after just two and a half 
innings of play with the score around 110 for I.U. and 50 for Purdue. 

Why isn’t this game in the record books? Because in order for a game 
to be entered it must have gone four and a half innings. 


Indiana University students huve an explanation for why their 
school is situated in Bloomington. It seems that the weather was an 
important factor in selecting the location, and Bloomington was 
finally chosen because no other part of the state had so much of the 
inclement weather which is conducive to studying but to little else. 

Student collectors have by no means confined their efforts to 
college traditions. All sorts of occupational and ethnic groups are 
fair game to these folklore gatherers, and numerous folders of na- 
tionality lore and lumberjack, farming and mining traditions dem- 
onstrate the results of their labors. Songs, tales and customs from 
the various branches of the armed services also occupy a large part 
of the Archive. Veterans completing their college education have 
submitted a variety of traditions directly derived from their experiences 
as GI’s. Students from Michigan and Indiana have also contributed 
an abundance of folklore materials from most of the states of the 
Union, including Alaska and Hawaii. Naturally, among the Bloom- 
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ington student body, it is the Hoosier material which predominates 
and which primarily concerns us in this article. 

A quick glance through the many folders containing Indiana 
folklore reveals examples from most of the traditional genres: the 
ballad and lyric folksong, the folktale and legend, the riddle and 
proverb, and various manifestations of belief and custom. Certain 
forms are extremely well represented: there are thousands of cards 
containing Hoosier weather beliefs, recipes, remedies and cures, 
riddles and proverbial expressions. Children’s games and songs are 
extremely well represented, as are various kinds of folksongs. Local 
and family legends, reminiscences, jokes and tall tales have been 
collected in quantity, but some of the more elaborate narrative forms 
like the Marchen (fairy tale) and the ballad are sparsely represented, 
although it is reasonable to suspect that examples of these forms 
could still be found by careful and energetic searching. 


Certain counties are represented by a number of special collec- 
tions each: Benton, Fulton, Koskiusko, Lawrence, Martin and Monroe 
Counties, among others. A collection of Sullivan County material 
made by a student in the summer of 1956 contains as much historical 
reminiscence as it does the more folkloristic forms’ The local his- 
torian, as well as the folklorist, can glean valuable data from these 
old-timers’ recollections of such events as the successful horse race 
that provided funds for a new stove for the schoolhouse, or the 
scandal created when a respected local doctor was discovered to be 
supporting a second wife in Ohio, or the one about the doctor who 
nearly perished when his skiff became frozen in the middle of a river, 
the ice being too thin to walk upon. 


Such local reminiscences and legends occur widely throughout 
Indiana. Many of these are localizations of widely occurring themes. 
A Fort Wayne woman tells of a skirmish between the French of 
Vincennes, Knox County, and a group of Indians, where one Indian 
overtakes and captures a short Frenchman with a wig. The Indian, 
startled at the ease with which he obtains the “scalp,” hurls it to 
the ground crying “It’s a lie! It’s a lie!’* Other legends concern 
purely local incidents, such as the following collected from the same 
Fort Wayne woman in 1957: 


The Vandalia Railroad was being built through the little village of 
Turner, Clay County, in the year 1852. This was an election year and the 
big issue being discussed was the tariff. One party was in favor of a high 
tariff and the other a low tariff. It was being discussed freely in all homes. 
The children had heard much about the tariff, but did not know what it 
meant. The country through which the railroad right-of-way went was still 
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almost all timbered. One day a group of children were a short distance 
from the settlement when they saw the first engine come over the road. 
They were frightened, ran to their homes, and told their parents that the 
tariff was coming, because they saw it and it was puffing right down the 
woods. For many years when the train would come in, the settlers would 
say, “Here comes the tariff.” 


One interesting item from the Archive describes an early event 
in Unionville, Monroe County. The informant was a seventy-five 
year old woman from the area, but the actual text is clearly the 
collector’s own writing and points out, rather humorously, some of 
the quirks of composition and style which are apt to be found in 
student writings: 


In the early days in the Unionville vicinity a woman, carrying her small 
baby and a package of meat, was walking home. Glancing back, she saw that 
a panther was following her. She dropped the package of meat, and while 
the panther stopped to eat it, the woman began to run. But looking behind 
her, she saw that the panther continued to follow. The woman removed 
a part of the baby’s clothing and dropped this in the path. While she ran, 
the panther stopped to sniff the clothing, but it again began to follow her. 
Time after time the woman dropped a part of the baby’s clothes in the 
path behind her to attract the panther’s attention while she ran: the animal 
stopped to sniff, but then continued to follow her. By the time the woman 
reached the door of her house, the baby was naked, and the panther was 
right at her heels.?° 


Apparently, the mother and child got inside the house safely, although 
the text itself does leave the matter somewhat up in the air. 

The ghostly or phantom hitchhiker appears in Indiana, as well 
as in many other states. One such story tells of a woman in white 
who hailed a ride in Greenwood, Johnson County, but vanished from 
the car before she reached her destination.‘ A number of other 
ghostly apparitions and strange beasts appear throughout the Indiana 
collections in the Archive. Stories pertaining to the “fire bear” 
which plagued the Shelbyville area about one hundred years ago 
appear alongside reports of ghostly midnight riders- near French 
Lick.** Haunted houses are described: for example, there is one 
in Waterloo, DeKalb County, where the informant’s great uncle felt 
hands clutching his neck as he slept, the mother saw flames on the 
living room wall, ticking of mysterious, unseen clocks was heard, 
and a bullet hole in the bedroom wall could never be covered with 
paint or wallpaper for the covering would quickly fall away.%* 

Local legends explaining the appearance of certain landmarks 
are characteristic of many Indiana communities. One such story 
has a dual purpose: it accounts for the origin of Blue Bluffs, on the 
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south bank of the White River near Brooklyn, Morgan County, and 
also explains the lack of rattlesnakes in the surrounding countryside. 
A resident of Brooklyn describes it as follows: 


According to the story, most of the snakes in the county used to 
hibernate by tunnelling into the bank of White River at this place. Finally 
one day many years ago—and I cannot find anyone living now who remembers 
when it happened—the bank gave way from too much tunnelling and slid 
off into the river, carrying most of the county’s supply of rattlesnakes with it.14 


Often, so-called “Indian legends” are told to account for land- 
marks. Some years ago, in Ripley County, the prayers of an Indian 
maiden for peace between her own tribe and that of her lover sup- 
posedly caused a meteorite to descend from the heavens: _ this 
meteorite can still be seen on a farm in Versailles, Indiana.*® 

Place names are always subjects around which explanatory 
legends tend to gather, and a good many of them are recorded in 
the Archive. Almost every town and village, hill and valley, lake and 
stream has at least one traditional explanation as to the origin of 
its name, and often we find two or more different legends revolving 
around the same locality. The Archive contains at least three stories 
of how Gnawbone, Brown County, got its name. They all involve 
gnawing on a bone, of course, though versions disagree as to whether 
it was gnawed by a local resident observed by passersby, or by a group 
of Civil War soldiers low on rations, or by a hound dog who braved 
the swift icy waters of Salt Creek with a bone in his mouth.*® 

Most place name legends are more routine affairs, though few 
are told as bluntly as the following: 


There were five men who were founding the town of Princeton, Indiana. 
There was some disagreement about which of the men’s names would be 
used in naming the town. It was agreed that they would draw lots, and 
the name of the holder of the longest would be so honored. Mr. Prince won.?? 


The Indiana University Folklore Archive offers ample proof 
that Indiana abounds with folklore in many forms. Certain kinds 
have not been widely collected and deserve more consideration. 
Examples of the older folktales and ballads can still be found, often 
in new guises, by the diligent collector. Jokes and stories told by 
and about local characters are another relatively unexplored field, 
judging from the scant material available in the Archive. And a 
special plea is made to the northern part of the state. Whereas 
southern Indiana is well represented in the Archive, examples from 
the counties north of Indianapolis are sparse and certainly not re- 
presentative of the rich traditions which could be uncovered with but 
little effort. 
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I believe that a moral can be drawn from our brief survey of 
the Hoosier material which is contained in the Indiana University 
Folklore Archive. Aside from assuring us that a vast number of 
Hoosier traditions exist in a multitude of guises, these student collec- 
tions point out that anyone with a minimal amount of background 
and information can find and record these traditions, and thus con- 
tribute to our further understanding of folklore and its relation to 
the mainstreams of American culture. College and high school stu- 
dents can join forces with trained folklorists and interested laymen 
in gathering and bringing together the folklore of our state; and 
consolidated in the Indiana University Folklore Archives, these ma- 
terials can be made available for scholarly research, classroom 
demonstration, and for a variety of other educational uses. 


Notes 


1 Leah Jackson Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, edited and revised 
by W. Edson Richmond and William Tillson (Indiana Historical Society 
Publications, XX:2, 1959). 

2 Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Indiana University 
Publications: Folklore Series, 1, 1940). 

3 Prominent among the Hoosier materials in the Archives of Folk and 
Primitive Music are thirteen tapes of southern Indiana folk music collected 
by Alan and Elizabeth Lomax in 1938, six tapes of various Hoosier songs 
and fiddle tunes collected by Guthrie T. Meade, Jr., and about twenty-five 
tapes of Brown County folklore, recorded during the summer of 1960 by 
folklore students at Indiana University. 

4 Just such courage and patience were evinced by Indiana University 
professor W. Edson Richmond and Miss Elva Van Winkle in their publication 
of a large number of remedies and cures gleaned from the WPA files in 
“Is There a Doctor in the House?” Indiana History Bulletin, XXXV:9 
(September, 1958), 115-135. 

5 Submitted by Pat Ulsas, Evansville, Indiana in Fall, 1958, as learned 
in 1957 in Bloomington, Indiana. 

6 Submitted Summer, 1956. Collected from Professor S. G. (Chris) 
Savage, Bloomington, Indiana. 

7 Collected and submitted by Martha Bridges, Bedford, Indiana. 

8 Collected and submitted in Spring, 1957, by Janice Minder, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Collected from Bessie K. Roberts, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

® Ibid. 

10 Collected and submitted in Summer, 1956, by Virginia Young. Col- 
lected from Mrs. Amanda Neal, Monroe County, Indiana. 

11 The latest treatment of these tales appears in Louis C. Jones, Things 
That Go Bump in The Night (New York, 1959), pp. 161-184. 

12 Submitted by Sarah Murphy and Edna Cave, respectively. 

13 Submitted by Pat Piatek, Waterloo, Indiana. 

14 Submitted by Helen R. Powell, Brooklyn, Indiana. 

15 Submitted in Fall, 1957, by Joanne Miller, Porter, Indiana. 

16 These three explanations were collected from different informants and 
submitted in Summer, 1956, by Jane Pennington. 


17 Submitted in Fall, 1958, by James J. Showalter, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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THE SECOND HOOSIER FESTIVAL 
of the 
HOOSIER FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


CLIFTY INN, Clifty Falls State Park, MADISON 
August 13-17, 1961 


Robert W. and Pauline Montgomery, Directors 
Joyce Allen, Registrar Loretta Howard, Hostess 
D. K. Wilgus, Folklore Curtis Shake, Adviser 


The enthusiasm of those who participated last year has insured the 
permanence of the HOOSIER FESTIVAL, and has inspired the 
offering of greater number of subject fields with a greatly enlarged 
Staff. 

The total cost will be $50.00. This includes Registration, Meals, and 
Lodging from, and including Sunday evening supper through Thurs- 
day breakfast. The number of participants will be limited by the 
capacity of the hotel, which is, including Lilly Cottage, about seventy- 
five. 


THE PROGRAM 
Sunday Registration on Arrival. 


8:00 P.M.—Introductions and “Get 
Acquainted Party”. 


Mornings 9:30- 11:30 1. Towns of Indiana 
2. Transportation 
2 


. Folklore 


Afternoons 2:30- 4:30 1. The Civil War 
2. Museums 
3. Advanced Folklore 


Monday Evening Entertainment 
Tuesday Evening Folksongs and Ballads 
Wednesday Evening Song Fest and 


“OUR HOOSIER HERITAGE” 


continued on page 128 








By ANNE BEARD 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


GAMES AND 
RECREATIONS IN THE 
NOVELS OF EDWARD 
EGGLESTON 





I 


EpWARD EGGLESTON—CULTURAL HISTORIAN 


In TURNING TO fiction of the 19th Century as a source of folk 


material, it is necessary to exercise caution and critical judgment in 
the selection of authors to be accepted as reliable recorders of folklore. 
In terms of reliability, Edward Eggleston should probably stand near 
the top of the list. Although he was never a great novelist, or even 
a particularly good one, he was valued: in his own time for his careful 
reading of folk life and use of “common” material. 

Even before the publication of his best-selling novel, The Hoosier 
School-Master, Eggleston manifested an interest in the recording of 
Hoosier dialect. In 1870, Eggleston sent to James Russell Lowell a 
list of dialect terms, thinking that Lowell (alias Biglow) would find 
them of interest. Lowell replied to Eggleston,’ urging that he collect 
more of the terms, and offering hints about collecting methods that 
might well be followed by folklorists today. Among other things, 
Lowell advised that Eggleston note the accent in words of more than 
one syllable; the place of collection, including the national influences 
to which the people of that area had been exposed; the different 
ways in which the word was used, and above all, metaphorical ap- 
plications of familiar words and phrases and all proverbs, old and 
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new. It was under Lowell’s influence that Eggleston added an in- 
troduction and notes on the dialect found in The Hoosier School- 
Master in the Library Edition of the novel published by the Orange 
Judd Company in 1892. While Eggleston’s speculations about the 
etymology of dialect terms may not always have been sound, the 
attempt to record and explain them in his fiction shows an objective 
interest in the material per se. 

More than once Eggleston stated his attitude toward the faithful 
recording of “folkways.” His concept of a novelist included that of 
a cultural historian, and he said as much in the introductions to 
several of his novels. 

In the preface to his third novel, The Mystery of Metropolisville, 
Eggleston writes, “A novel should be the truest of books. It partakes 
in a certain sense of the nature of both history and art. . . . it should 
truthfully represent some specific and temporary manifestation of 
human nature: that is, some form of society. . . . I have wished to 
make my stories of value as a contribution to the history of civilization 
in America. . . . Of the value of these stories as works of art, others 
must judge; but I shall have at least rendered one substantial though 
humble service to our literature, if I have portrayed correctly certain 
forms of American life and manners.”? 

One year later, Eggleston opens his preface to The Circuit Rider 
with “Whatever is incredible in this story is true. The tale I have to 
tell will seem strange to those who know little of the social life of 
the West at the beginning of this century.”* In an apology to the 
Methodists, Eggleston remarks in the same preface, “I beg they will 
remember the solemn obligations of a novelist to tell the truth.’ 

In his preface to the Library Edition of The Hoosier School- 
Master published in 1892, Eggleston takes cognizance of the fact that 
his book was a forerunner in the local-color movement in American 
literature. Eggleston lists some of the local-colorists who published 
between 1870 and 1890, commenting that, “The taking up of life in 
this regional way has made our literature really national by the only 
process possible. The Federal nation has at length manifested a 
consciousness of the continental diversity of its forms of life.”® 


II 


GAMES AND RECREATIONS IN EGGLESTON’s NoveELs 


The games and recreations in this paper are taken from the 
following books by Edward Eggleston: The Hoosier School-Master 
(1871) ;° The End of the World (1872) ; The Mystery of Metropolis- 
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ville (1873) ; The Circuit Rider (1874); Roxy (1878); The Hoosier 
School-Boy (1883); and The Graysons (1888). 

Only those games and recreations for which Eggleston offers 
more than a mere reference to the title will be discussed in the main 
body of this paper. Games only referred to are listed in the appendix 
by book and page number. Two games which Eggleston describes 
only in part and which do not allow for comparison will also be 
found in the appendix. The texts of two games for which I find one 
or no parallels are included without notes at the end of the games 
section—‘‘Boats’ Names” and “Turning the Bible.” (While “Turning 
the Bible” might be considered a form of fortune-telling, and, as such, 
not a “game,” its inclusion in this paper is justified by the fact that 
it is performed by young adults in a “parlor-game” situation.) 

In the following section, the reader will find an extract, or ex- 
tracts, of a game from Egy. ton, followed by a comment on the game. 


III 


Games AND RECREATION 


Oats, Peas, Beans 


“They ranged themselves round the room on benches and chairs, and 
began to sing the old song: 


“Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow— 

Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow— 

You nor I, but the farmers, know 

Where Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow. 


“Thus the farmer sows his seed, 

Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 
And whirls around and views his lands. 


‘Sure as grass grows in the field, 
Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
Salute your true love, kiss her sweet, 
And rise again upon your feet. 


“It is not very different from the little children’s play—an old rustic 
sport, I doubt not, that has existed in England from immemorial 
time. McConkey took the handkerchief first, and, while the company 
were singing, he pretended to be Icoking around and puzzling himself 
to decide whom he would favor with his affection. . . . But the 
tittering, and nudging, and lookiag toward Jemima, did not prevent 
the singing from moving on; and now the singers have reached the 
line which describes the knerling. Bill shakes off his feigned in- 
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decision, and with a sudden effort recovers from his vacant and 
wandering stare, wheels about, spreads the ‘handkerchief’ at the feet 
of the backwoods Hebe, and diffidently kneels upon the outer edge, 
while she, in compliance with the order of the play, and with reluc- 
tance only apparent, also drops upon her knees on the handkerchief, 
and with downcast eyes, receives upon her red cheek a kiss so hearty 
and unreserved that it awakens laughter and applause. Bill now 
arises with the air of a man who has done his whole duty under 
difficult circumstances. Jemima lifts the handkerchief, and, while 
the song repeats itself, selects some gentleman before whom she 
kneels, bestowing on him a kiss in the same fashion, leaving him the 
handkerchief to spread before some new divinity.”—pp. 22-23. 

“But Betty Harsha bore down on the perplexed Morton, and, in her 
eagerness, did not wait for the appropriate line to come—she did not 
give the farmer time to ‘stomp’ his foot, and clap his hands, much 
less to whirl around and view his lands—but plumped down upon 
the handkerchief before Morton, who took his own time to kneel. 
But draw it out as he would, he presently found himself, after having 
been kissed by Betty, standing foolishly, handkerchief in hand, while 
the verses intended for Betty were not yet finished.”—p. 26. 


Edward Eggleston, The Circuit Rider (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1924). 
(Place: Southern Ohio; Time: c. 1790) 


Oats, Peas, Beans 


“Then she remembered that it was May-day. The children would 
be going to Tardy’s thicket this morning. What armfuls of bright 
flowers she had gathered when she was a girl! She saw herself again, 
on the return, stopping on top of a grassy hill that overlooked the 
town. The vision of the merry song plays, ‘Ring around the rosy,’ 
and ‘Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows,’ came up before her again. 
. She saw herself chosen as ‘true love, now by this lad and then by 
that one, while she in turn made her choice, as they danced the old 
game again on the grass-green hill-top.”—p. 314. 


Edward Eggleston, Roxy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1840) 


The name “Oats, Peas, Beans,’ which has been taken from the first 
line of the verse, is not actually used by Eggleston. The name is in general 
use in America. The common English title is “Oats and Beans and Barley,” 
which is also taken from the first line. Occasionally, the English game is 
named according to the characteristic act, “Waitin’ for a Partner.” 
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| | The Eggleston text seems to be the earliest recorded of this game. 
i Lady Gomme gives eighteen variants of the game in Traditional Games of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, collected between 1878-1898. It is Lady 

Gomme’s theory that “Oats and Beans and Barley” is evidence of the former 
i custom of courtship and marriage as the outcome of village festivals and 


, dances after sowing and harvest times. Ultimately, she sees the game as the 
y last relic of an ancient agricultural rite. Brewster, in categorizing games in 
, the Brown Collection, places “Oats, Peas, Beans” under imitative rather than 

’ courtship and marriage games. He believes that “the typical ‘play-party’ lines 


which appear in most texts are accretions, and that the original form, which 
far antedates any we possess at present’”’™ was nearer a form of the game in 
which the players merely acted out various agricultural tasks such as plowing, 


sowing, hoeing, raking, etc. ; 
j The Eggleston text is more typically American than some later New 
. World texts. Unlike American texts which closely resemble the English ones, 


{ Eggleston’s omits the “Waitin’ for a Partner” line or stanza, and substitutes 
the “kneeling” stanza for the “marriage formula.” This form has other 
American parallels. The third or “kneeling” stanza seems to have been taken 


from “King William was King James’ Son” (Gomme I, 302). It was probably 
added because the “Sure as the grass grows . . . ” comparison follows the 

; action of the farmer sowing his seed. 

. The method of playing the game is not given with the Brewster texts. 


In England, the game is an active one, generally involving a circle of children 
walking or dancing around one or a pair of players in the center, and acting 
out the instructions in the song. .At the time the Gomme collection was made, 
: it was evidently unusual to find young men and women playing the game, 
its use being generally limited to children. In the Eggleston account, the 
game is played by young men and women, who sit around in a circle rather 
than walk or dance. The use of the handkerchief in the “kneeling and 
| kissing” sequence is unique in both “Oats, Peas, Beans’ and “King William 
was King James’ Son,’ as far as I have been able to determine. 
; That the game was also played by young children is indicated by Eg- 
gleston’s remark that “it is not very different from the little children’s play.” 
A second reference to the game is made by Eggleston in Roxy. Here it is 
implied that the young children danced the game in the out-of-doors. 


Fox 
(Hound-and-Fox ) 


“ “Oh, say, boys, this is a poor game; let’s play fox,’ Bob suggested. 
‘Jack’s got the handkerchief, let him be the first fox.’ 
“So Jack took a hundred yards’ start, and all the boys set out 
, after him. The fox led the hounds across the commons, over the 
bars, past the ‘brick pond,’ as it was called, up the lane into Moro’s 
pasture, along the hill-side to the west across Dater’s fence into 
Betts’s pasture; hence over into the large woods pasture of the Glade 
farm. In every successive field some of the hounds had run off to 
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the flank, and by this means every attempt of Jack’s to turn toward 
the river, and thus fetch a circuit for home, had been foiled. They 
had cut him off from turning through Moro’s orchard or Betts’s 
vineyard, and so there was nothing for the fleet-footed fox but to 
keep steadily to the west and give his pursuers no chance to make 
a cut-off on him. But every now and then he made a feint of turning, 
which threw the others out of a straight track. Once in the woods 
pasture, Jack found himself out of breath, having run steadily for a 
rough mile and a half, part of it up-hill. He was yet forty yards 
ahead of Bob Holliday and Riley, who led the hounds. Dashing into 
a narrow path through the underbrush, Jack ran into a little clump 
of bushes and hid behind a large black-walnut log. 

“Riley and Holliday came within six feet of him, some of the 
others passed to the south of him and some to the north, but all 
failed to discover his lurking-place. Soon Jack could hear them 
beating about the bushes beyond him. 

“This was his time. Having recovered his wind, he crept out 
southward until he come to the foot of the hill, and entered Glade’s 
lane, heading straight for the river across the wide plain. Pewee, 
who had perched himself on a fence to rest, caught sight of Jack 
first, and soon the whole pack were in full cry after him, down the 
long, narrow elder-bordered lane. Bob Holliday and Riley, the 
fleetest of foot, climbed over the high stake-and-rider fence into Betts’s 
corn-field, and cut off a diagonal to prevent Jack’s getting back 
toward the school-house. Seeing this movement, Jack, who already 
had made an extraordinary run, crossed the fence himself, and tried 
to make a cut-off in spite of them; but Riley already had got in 
ahead of him, and Jack, seeing the boys close behind and before him, 
turned north again toward the hill, got back into the lane, which was 
now deserted, and climbed into Glade’s meadow on the west side 
of the lane. He now had a chance to fetch a sweep around toward 
the river again, though the whole troop of boys were between him 
and the school-house. Fairly headed off on the east, he made a 
straight run south for the river shore, striking into a deep gully, from 
which he came out panting upon the beach, where he had just time 
to hide himself in a hollow sycamore, hoping that the boys would 
get to the westward and give him a chance to run up the river 
shore for the school-house. 


“But one cannot play the same trick twice. Some of the boys 
stationed themselves so as to intercept Jack’s retreat toward the 
school-house, while the rest searched for him, beating up and down 
the gully, and up and down the beach, until they neared the hollow 
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sycamore. Jack made a sharp dash to get through them, but was 
headed off and caught by Pewee. Just as Jack was caught, and 
Pewee was about to start homeward as fox, the boys caught sight 
of two steam-boats racing down the river.”—pp. 150-153. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 


This game is referred to as both “Fox” and “Hound-and-Fox” in 
Eggleston. Gomme’s version is called “Hare and Hounds.” The name and 
game seem to derive from the sports of fox and hare hunting. It would seem 
that hare hunting antedates fox hunting in England. According to the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, in early times, the hare was often pursued by grey- 
hounds. “Harehunting with horses and harriers is also an ancient sport, having 
taken second place in popularity only to staghunting.” King James I (1566- 
1625) is said to have engaged in the sport. The age of foxhunting is disputable, 
according to the encyclopedia. No information depicting the true situation of 
fox-hunting as a sport in England prior to the 18th century is available. Strutt 
quotes a boy’s speech from an old comedy, “The longer thou livest the more 
Fool thou art,” in which the actor states: 


“And also when we play and hunt the fox, 
Outrun all the boys in the schoole.” 


Strutt says that this comedy was written toward the close of the sixteenth 
century. However, this play is not mentioned in the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature. The oldest recorded description of the game is given 
in Strutt, the first and second editions of whose book were issued in 1801 
and 1810. 

The method of play is relatively simple and almost the same in all cases. 
Brewster indicates boundaries may sometimes be established, and the “fox” 
may be required to remain in full view at all times, or drop bits of paper to 
mark his trail. 

The dropping of paper, in English accounts of the game, seems to be 
connected with “hare and hounds” rather than “fox and hounds.” Gomme’s 
game of “Hare and Hounds” requires a paper trail. She also gives a Welsh 
version called “Hunt the Fox” in which no trail-making is mentioned, Strutt’s 
“Hunt the Fox” requires no trail. The Oxford English Dictionary identifies 
“fox and hounds” as a boys’ game, in which the “hounds” chase the “fox.” 
The “hare” is identified in the OED as “he lays the ‘scent’ (usually paper 
torn into fragments) which the ‘hounds’ follow in the sport hare and hounds, 
also called ‘paper-chase.’” 


King’s Base 


“It was at this time that they began to play that favorite game 
of Greenbank, which seems to be unknown almost everywhere else. 
It is called ‘king’s base,’ and is full of all manner of complex happen- 
ings, sudden surprises, and amusing results. 
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“Each of the boys selected a base or goal. A row of sidewalk 
trees were favorite bases. There were just as many bases as boys. 
Some boy would venture out from his base. Then another would 
pursue him; a third would chase the two, and so it would go, the 
one who left his base latest having the right to catch. 


“Just as Johnny Meline was about to lay hold on Jack, Sam 
Crashaw, having just left his base, gave chase to Johnny, and just 
as Sam thought he had a good chance to catch Johnny, up came 
Jack, fresh from having touched his base, and nabbed Sam. When 
one has caught another, he has a right to return to his base with 
his prisoner, unmolested. The prisoner now becomes an active 
champion of the new base, and so the game goes on until all the 
bases are broken up but one. Very often the last boy on a base 
succeeds in breaking up a strong one, and, indeed, there is no end 
to the curious results attained in the play.”—pp. 165-166. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 


A natural explanation of the name “King’s Base” would be that the 
game is imitative of some aspect of warring and the subsequent capture of 
prisoners for one’s leader or king. 

This game has no obvious parallels to any of the games given in the 
Gomme, Brewster, or Brown collections. Three games in Gomme with “king” 
in the title involve chasing and capture. “King Caesar” calls for one king, 
two dens and two groups of players. In running from one den to the other, 
the players may be captured by the king. “King of Cantland” is played in 
a similar manner, with the exception that only one group of boys runs from 
goal to goal, risking capture by the King. “King Come-a-lay” is the closest 
in purpose to “King’s Base” in that two groups of boys strive to capture 
the most prisoners for their Kings. 

Stewart Culin gives a game called “Every Man in His Own Den” 
(No. 15, p. 226) in his article, “Street Games of Boys in Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
(JAFL IV, 1891) which is played exactly like “King’s Base.” 


Anthony-Over 


“The old one-story village school-houses stood generally in an 
open green. The boys divided into two parties, the one going on 
one side, and the other on the opposite side of the school-house. The 
party that had the ball would shout ‘Anthony!’ The others responded, 
‘Over!’ To this, answer was made from the first party, ‘Over she 
comes!’ and the ball was immediately thrown over the school-house. 
If any of the second party caught it, they rushed, pell-mell, around 
both ends of the school-house to the other side, and that one of them 
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who held the ball essayed to hit some one of the opposite party 
before they could exchange sides. If a boy was hit by the ball thus 
thrown he was counted as captured to the opposite party, and he 
gave all his efforts to beat his old allies. So the game went on, until 
all the players of one side were captured by the others. I don’t 
know what Anthony means in this game, but no doubt the game is 
hundreds of years old, and was played in English villages before the 
first colony came to Jamestown.”’—pp. 48-49. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 


Note: Anthony Over was considered by the older boys a little boys’ game. 
See pages 41 and 48. 


No explanation for the name “Anthony-Over” has been offered thus far 
by game authorities. The Oxford English Dictionary has only one definition 
other than that given for St. Anthony, and it, too, is connected with his name. 
In popular usage, “anthony” refers to the smallest pig of a litter. However, 
it seems almost impossible to connect the term with the game. The game is 
known by various names in America, among them “Handy Over,’ “Anty 
Over,” “Haley Over,’ “High Over,’ “Hurley Over,” etc. A Canadian version 
called, “Tickley, Tickley Over” appears in JAFL LVIII, 154. 

Brewster sees some resemblance between this game and “Burly Whush” 
given in the Gomme collection, but gives no reason for including it as a 
version in his bibliography in American Non-Singing Games. In “Burly Whush” 
a player throws the ball against a wall and calls out the name of another 
player, who must catch it before it falls. All other players run off, and, if 
the player fails to catch the ball, he cries, “Burly Whush,’ which stops the 
other players in their flight. He then throws the ball at one of the players. 
The player hit then throws the ball against the wall again. I fail to see any 
great resemblance between the two games. The question is further complicated 
by the fact that Gomme sees connections between “Burly Whush” and her 
“Monday, Tuesday.” Brewster, on the other hand, gives “Monday, Tuesday” 
as an analogue of “Hat Ball.” 


Were there no Canadian version of the game, I would be inclined to 
suspect that “Anthony-Over” is a distinctly American development, perhaps 
having its origin in some English game such as “Burly Whush,” but definitely 
altered and diffused in this altered form. With the exception of the Gomme 
and Canadian versions, all of Brewster's bibliographical references are to 
American sources. 

If “Anthony-Over” appeared in Newell’s first edition of Games and 
Songs of American Children published in 1883, it and Eggleston’s text are the 
earliest known recorded versions of the game. 

The method of play varies slightly in the Eggleston, Brown Collection 
and Brewster versions. In Brewster and Brown (A) the two groups do not 
change sides when the ball is caught. The catcher himself is the only one 
who runs to the other side and throws at a player on the opposite team. 
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It is interesting to note that in Eggleston, “Anthony-Over” is considered 
a game for little boys, or the younger boys. 
There is also some variation in the call and response opening the play. 


Tee-Tah-T oe 


“Sometimes he played ‘tee-tah-toe, three in a row,’ with the girls, 
using a slate and pencil in a way well known to all school-children, 
And he also showed them a better kind of ‘tee-tah-toe,’ learned on 
the Wildcat, and which may have been in the first place an Indian 
game, as it is played with grains of 
Indian corn. A piece of board is 
grooved with a jack-knife in the man- 
ner shown in the diagram. 

One player has three red or yellow 
grains of corn, and the other an equal 
number of white ones. The player who 
won the last game has the ‘go’—that 
is, he first puts down a grain of corn 
at any place where the lines intersect, 
but usually in the middle, as that is 
the best point. Then the other player 
puts down one, and so on until all are 
down. After this, the players move 

alternately along any of the lines, in 
any direction, to the next intersection, 
provided it is not already occupied. 
The one who first succeeds in getting his three grains in a row wins 
the point, and the board is cleared for a new start. As there are 
always three vacant points, and as the rows may be formed in any 
direction along any of the lines, the game gives a chance for more 
variety of combinations than one would expect from its appearance.” — 


pp. 36-39. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 




















Any discussion of this game (better known as Tick-Tack-Toe) involves 
some interesting complications. The name “tick-tack” was applied to “an 
old variety of backgammon, played on a board with holes along the edge, in 
which pegs were placed for scoring.” (OED) The game was also called 
tric-trac, or in French, trictrac, which the OED states is “so called from 
the clicking sound made by pieces in playing the game.” Thus we have one 
game known by this name. There are two or, including Eggleston’s, three 
others. 
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The game labeled Tick-Tack-Toe in Brewster (NSG) is one in which 
a circle is drawn, usually on a slate or paper, and divided into sections with 
intersecting lines. (Fig. 1). Numbers are 
written in each section, and each player in 
turn closes his eyes and taps the diagram with 
oe \ a pencil. The object of the game is to ac- 
cumulate the most points. Brewster points out 
3 that Tick-Tack-Toe is related to the early 
English game of Nine Men’s Morris, “which 
in turn is the ancestor of our modern Noughts 
and Crosses.”’8 


Fig. 1 
” The game Brewster gives as Noughts and 


X’s is the game I have known and played as Tick-Tack-Toe. The game can 
be played on paper or a blackboard. A diagram of two vertical lines inter- 
sected by two horizontal lines is drawn. 

(Fig. 2). One player, who uses X as his 

O x O symbol, writes an X in one of the compart- 
ments. The other player follows with a O. 

The object is to get three of the symbols 
XK xX O in a row. 








In principal, Eggleston’s Tee-Tah-Toe 
Xx O X is similar to Noughts and Crosses. It is 

complicated, however, by the fact that the 
counters are moved after being placed one 
Fig. 2 by one, in turn, on the board. 








The three games are in some way all related to the old game of Nine 
Men’s Morris, which is in turn a development of an older game appearing 
in France after the Crusades, and in England afier the Norman Conquest. 
Among its many names are merelles, mills, and variations on morris, such as 
nine-penny morris and three-peg morris. For an excellent discussion of the 
history of Nine Men’s Morris, see George R. Stephens’ “A Medieval Game in 
Use Today,” Speculum, XII:264 (1937). 


Eggleston’s game 1) has no American parallels; 2) uses a diagram which 
is said by Stephens to be the earliest type of diagram found for Nine Men’s 
Morris (the kind found on the walls at Romsey in England, that have been 
given a liberal early dating of February 15, 1306); and 3) has one parallel 
in Corsicrown, a game described by the Scotsman, Mactaggart, in his Gal- 
lovidian Encyclopaedia and given in Gomme (I, 80). Gomme adds no English 
equivalents; instead, she refers the reader to Noughts and Crosses, and to 
Kit-Cat-Cannio, which is another English name for Noughts and Crosses. 

The “tee-tah-toe, three in a row” which Eggleston refers to first as 
“well known to all school-children” is probably Noughts and Crosses. The 
fact that the second Tee-Tah-Toe is played with Indian corn hardly seems 
a solid enough basis for believing the game to be an Indian game. Without 
the benefit of having referred to French or Swiss sources, I would speculate 
that the game may have been introduced in Indiana by the Swiss or the 
French. Slim though they are, my bases for speculating thus are 1) that 
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the game was evidently not popular in England at the time Gomme wrote; 
2) so far as I know, the game was not played in the same way in other parts 
of America; 3) the diagram for this game was the earliest form of Nine 
Men’s Morris in England, and the game supposedly came from France; 4) 
Vevay, Indiana, where Eggleston spent his boyhood, was unusual in that it 
was early settled and long maintained as a Swiss community; and 5) the 
Indiana area was early and strongly influenced by the French. European 
game authorities could probably throw much light on the whole problem. 


Hat-Ball 


“The boys stood their hats in a row on the grass. The one with 
the ball stood over the row of hats, and swung his hand to and fro 
above them, while the boys stood by him, prepared to run as soon 
as the ball should drop into a hat. The boy who held the ball, after 
one or two false motions,—now toward this hat, and now toward 
that one,—would drop the ball into Somebody’s hat. Somebody would 
rush to his hat, seize the bail, and throw it at one of the other boys 
who were fleeing in all directions. If he hit Somebody-Else, Somebody- 
Else might throw from where the bail lay, or from the hats, at the 
rest, and so on, until some one missed. The one who missed took 
up his hat and left the play, and the boy who picked up the ball 
proceeded to drop it into a hat, and the game went on until all but 
one were put out. 

“Hat-ball is so simple that any number can play at it. . .”—p. 50. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 


Very little that is new can be said about the history of this game without 
studying the many variants of it found throughout the Western world. Some 
discussion of its distribution may be found in Brewster's American Non-Singing 
Games (84-68). 

Eggleston’s text is noteworthy, again, for the fact that it is one of the 
earliest American records of the game. (Newell gives a variant in his book.) 
The Eggleston text differs somewhat from Brewster's account in that no marks 
or pebbles are accumulated by those failing to hit a player. A miss, in Eg- 
gleston’s game, means that the player picks up his cap and leaves the game. 
In this respect, the Eggleston game is closer to Gomme’s Hats in Holes (I, 
199). 


Bull-Pen 


“*T say, boys, we can play hat-ball at recess when there isn’t 
time for bull-pen. Let’s have a game of bull-pen now, before school 
takes up.’ 
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“It was done in a minute. Bob Holliday and Tom Taylor ‘chose 
up sides,’ the bases were all ready. . . .” 

“Perhaps I ought to say something about the principles of a 
game so little known over the country at large. I have never seen it 
played anywhere but in a narrow bit of country on the Ohio River, 
and yet there is no merrier game played with a ball. 

“The ball must not be too hard. There should be four or more 
corners. The space inside is called the pen, and the party winning 
the last game always has the corners. The ball is tossed from one 
corner to another, and when it has gone around once, any boy on 
a corner may, immediately after catching the ball thrown to him 
from any of the four corners, throw it at any one in the pen. He 
must throw while ‘the ball is hot,’—that is, instantly on catching it. 
If he fails to hit anybody on the other side, he goes out. If he hits, 
his side leave the corners and run as they please, for the boy who 
has been hit may throw from where the ball fell, or from any corner, 
at any one of the side holding the corners. If one of them is hit, he 
has the same privilege; but now the men in the pen are allowed to 
scatter also. Whoever misses is ‘out, and the play is resumed from 
the corners until all of one side is out. When but two are left on 
the corners the ball is smuggled,—that is, one hides the ball in his 
bosom, and the other pretends that he has it also. The boys in the 
ring do not know which has it, and the two ‘run the corners,’ throw- 
ing from any corner. If but one is left on the corners, he is allowed 
also to run from corner to corner. 

“It happened that Jack’s side lost on the toss-up for corners, and 
he got into the ring, where his play showed better than it would 
have done on the corners. . . . He was an adroit dodger, and he put 
out three of the boys on the corners by his unexpected way of evading 
a ball. Everybody who has ever played this fine old game knows that 
expertness in dodging is worth quite as much as skill in throwing. 
Pewee was a famous hand with a ball, Riley could dodge well, Ben 
Berry had a happy knack of dropping flat upon the ground and letting 
a ball pass over him, Bob Holliday could run well in a counter charge; 
but nothing could be more effective than Jack Dudley’s quiet way 
of stepping forward or backward, bending his lithe body or spreading 
his legs to let the ball pass, according to the course which it took from 
the player’s hand.”—pp. 51-53. 

Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1883). 


(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 
Eggleston may have been close to the truth in surmising that the playing 
of Bull-Pen was confined to a relatively limited area in the Mid-West. 
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Brewster gives a variant of the game from Missouri, but lists no analogues 
in America or elsewhere. I find no similar game in Gomme. 

As far as the name of the game is concerned, Bull-Pen is probably 
descriptive of the way in which the physical situation of the players in the 
middle resembles that of cattle in a pen or corral. 

Unlike Brewster’s game, Eggleston’s is played with four corners instead 
of three, and the players do not have three “eyes” or three chances to remain 
in the game once they have hit. Bull-Pen resembles Hat-Ball in the method 
of play, once the ball has been thrown at another player. But the framework 
of the games is different enough to make me doubt that Bull-Pen developed 
from, or was influenced by, Hat-Ball. 


Three Old Cat 


“The boys who had the ‘paddles’ were standing on three bases, 
while three others stood each behind a base and tossed the ball round 
the triangle from one hole or base to another. The new-comer soon 
perceived that, if one with a paddle, or bat, struck at the ball and 
missed it, and the ball was caught directly, or ‘at the first bounce,’ 
he gave up his bat to the one who had ‘caught him out.’ When the 
ball was struck, it was called a ‘tick,’ and when there was a tick, 
all the batters were obliged to run one base to the left, and then the 
ball thrown between a batter and the base to which he was running 
‘crossed him out,’ and obliged him to give up his ‘paddle’ to the one 
who threw the ball. 

“Four old cat,’ ‘two old cat,’ and ‘five old cat’ are, as everybody 
knows, played in the same way, the number of bases or holes increasing 
with the addition of each pair of players. 

“It is probable that the game was once—some hundreds of years 
ago, maybe—called ‘three hole catch,’ and that the name was 
gradually corrupted into ‘three hole cat,’ as it is still called in the 
interior States, and then became changed by mistake to ‘three old cat.’ 
It is, no doubt, an early form of our present game of base-ball.”— 


pp. 11-12. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 


The name Three Old Cat is probably a corruption of Three Hole Cat 
(not “Catch” as Eggleston speculated). Tip-cat, as it is known in England 
(Gomme, II, 295-6), may have developed from trap-ball, a game employing 
a contrivance in which the ball is placed on one end of a wooden arm and 
the other end of the arm is hit with a bat. The blow throws the ball into 
the air and allows the batsman to strike at it. A cat is a small piece of 
wood, tapering'at each end. Strutt describes it in this manner: “. .. a piece 
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of wood called a cat, of about six inches in diameter, diminished from the 
middle to both the ends, in the shape of a double cone; by this curious 
contrivance the places of the trap and the ball are at once supplied; for 
when the cat is laid upon the ground, the player with his cudgel strikes it 
smartly, it matters not which end, and it will rise with a rotary motion, high 
enough for him to beat it away as it falls, in the same manner as he would a 
ball.” (Strutt, 109) An early reference to the game is given in the OED— 
1598—Florio, Lippo, trap or cat, such as children play at. Strutt’s descrip- 
tion of the game is evidently the earliest. Gomme includes it in her account, 
adding that the game was once commonly played in the London streets, 
but had been forbidden. 

Eggleston’s game closely resembles Strutt’s Tip-cat, the variation oc- 
curring in the use of the ball in place of the cat and the tossing of the ball 
from one “outfielder” to another. In Strutt, the cat is thrown directly by one 
of the fielders to a batter. The use of holes as bases, the advancing of the 
players from one hole to another, and the method of retiring a batter are 
the same. Strutt differs from Eggleston in that the batters may continue to 
run the bases as long as it is safe. 

Brewster does not give Three-Hole Cat in either the American Non- 
Singing Games or the Brown Collection. However, I recently found a discus- 
sion of and bibliography on the game in Cheremis Games, by T. A. Sebeok 
and Brewster (27-31). 


Forfeit 


(At a frolic, following a husking bee and a supper.) “The pawns 
were sold over the head of the blindfolded Mort Goodwin, who, as 
the wit of the company, devised all manner of penalties for the owners. 
Susan Tomkins had to stand up in the corner, and say, 


‘Here I stand all ragged and dirty, 
Kiss me quick, or I’ll run like a turkey.’ 


“These lines were supposed to rhyme. When Aleck Tilley essayed 
to comply with her request, she tried to run like a turkey, but was 
stopped in time.”—pp. 20-21. 


“He (Goodwin) only rejoiced that his position as the blindfold 
Justice, meting out punishment to the owner of each forfeit, saved 
him, to some extent, the necessity of going through the ordeal of 
kissing. True, it was quite possible that the severest prescription he 
should make might fall on his own head, if the pawn happened to 
be his; but he was saved by his good luck and the penetration which 
enabled him to guess, from the suppressed chuckle of the seller, 
when the offered pawn was his own.”—pp. 21-22. 


Edward Eggleston, The Circuit Rider (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1924). 
(Place: Southern Ohio; Time: c. 1790) 
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From the description of the game given in Eggleston, it is difficult to 
tell whether forfeits was played as part of another game, or as an individual 
game. Gomme (I, 137-39) and Brewster (ANSG, 22) both indicate that 
forfeits are incurred in those games in which penalties, in the form of small 
articles belonging to the players, are exacted for noncompliance with the 
rules. How the “pawns” in Eggleston’s game were secured is not explained. 

The method of play is generally the same, with one player acting as the 
blindfolded “judge” passing “sentences” on the owners of the articles. Unlike 
the Gomme and Brewster methods, no saying or rhyme is given in Eggleston 
as the article is held over the head of the judge. Gomme gives one game, 
Wadds and the Wears from Mactaggart’s Gallovidian Encyclopaedia, in which 
one of the penalties resembles that given in the Eggleston text. The one 
who is paying the penalty is told to stand in the corner and say— 


“Here stan’ I, as stiff’s a stake, 
Wha “ill kiss me for pity’s sake?” (Gomme, II, 325) 


The player must stand there until “some tender-hearted lass relieves him.” 
However, the whole game given by Mactaggart is much more complicated than 
the Eggleston game. 

Gomme suggests that Wadds and the Wears may have its origins in the 
practice of taboo; or may somehow be related to the custom of demanding 
ransom or the payment of wergeld; or, in assigning penalties for trivial offences, 
may stem from an early society in which punishments for certain minor in- 
fractions were imposed by a group or a class, the offender having no right 
of appeal (Gomme, II, 328). In her treatment of “forfeits” in general, as 
the same formula for redemption of articles lost in a number of different games, 
Gomme also entertains the possibility that the game was suggested by the 
custom of “barbers’ forfeits.” Brewster is of the opinion that the forfeit games 
had their roots in ancient judicial practise. 


Turn the Bible 


“In gossip and banter the time went by, until some one proposed 
to ‘turn the Bible. I do not know where this form of sortilege 
originated; it is probably as old as Luther’s Bible. One can find it 
practiced in Germany to-day as it is in various parts of the United 
States. 

“Come Sophronia, you and me will hold the key,’ said Lock- 
wood, who was always quick to seize an advantage. 

“These two, therefore, set themselves to tell the fortunes of the 
company. The large iron key to the front door and a short, fat little 
pocket-Bible were the magic implements. The ward end of the key 
was inserted between the leaves of the Bible at the first chapter of 
Ruth; the book was closed and a string bound so tightly about it 
as to hold it firmly to the key. The ring end of the key protruded. 
This was carefully balanced on the tips of the forefingers of Lock- 
wood and Sophronia Miller, so that the Bible hung between and 
below their hands. A very slight motion, unconscious and invisible, of 
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either of the supporting fingers would be sufficient to precipitate 
the Bible and key to the floor. 

“Who can say the verse?’ asked Lockwood. 

**T know it like a book,’ said Virginia Miller. 

“You say it, Ginnie,’ said her sister; ‘but whose turn first?’ 

“The amateur sorcerers, with fingers under the key-ring, sat face 
to face in the dim light of the candle, their right elbows resting on 
their knees as they bent forward to hold the Bible between them. The 
others stood about with countenances expressing curiosity and amuse- 
ment. 

“Rachel first,’ said Henry Miller; ‘everybody wants to know 
who in thunderation Rache swill marry, if she ever marries anybody. I 
don’t believe even the Bible can tell that. Turn fer Rachel Albaugh, 
and let’s see how it come out. Say the verse, Ginnie.’ 

“ “Letter A,’ said Virginia Miller, solemnly; and then she repeated 
the words like a witch saying a charm: 

“<«“TIntreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee; for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried.” ’ 

“The key did not turn. It was manifest, therefore, that Rachel 
would never marry any man whose name began with the first letter 
of the alphabet. The letter B was called, and again the solemn 
charm was repeated; the company resting breathless to the end. The 
Bible and key refused to respond for B, or C, or D, or E, or F. But 
when Ginnie Miller announced ‘Letter G,’ it was with a voice that 
betrayed a consciousness of having reached a critical point in her 
descent of the alphabet; there was a rustle of expectation in the room, 
and even McGill, standing meditatively with his hands behind his 
back, shifted his weight from his left foot to his right so as to have 
a better view of any antics the Bible might take a notion to perform. 
Just as Virginia Miller reached the words, ‘and where thou diest will 
I die,’ the key slipped off Sophronia’s fingers first, and the book fell 
to the floor.”—-pp. 13-16. 


Edward Eggleston, The Graysons (New York: The Century Co., 1888). 
(Place: Central Illinois; Time: c. 1830) 
For a parallel, see Arkansas Folklore, III (March, 1953), 7. 


Boats’ Names 


“So it was that from the love of steam-boats, which burned so 
brightly in the bosom of the boy who lived on the banks of that great 
and lovely river (the Ohio), there grew up the peculiar game of 
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‘boats’ names.’ I think the game was started at Louisville or New 
Albany, where the falls interrupt navigation, and where many boats of 
the upper and lower rivers are assembled. 

“One day, as the warm air of Indian summer in this mild climate 
made itself felt, the boys assembled, on the evergreen ‘blue-grass,’ after 
the snack at the noon recess, to play boats’ names. 

“Through Jack’s influence, Columbus, who did not like to 
play with the A B C boys, was allowed to take the handkerchief and 
give out the first name. All the rest stood up in a row like a spelling- 
class, while little Columbus, standing in front of them, held a knotted 
handkerchief with which to scourge them when the name should be 
guessed. The arm which held the handkerchief was so puny that 
the boys laughed to see the feeble lad stand there in a threatening 
attitude. 

“*T say, Lum, don’t hit too hard, now; my back is tender,’ said 
Bob Holliday. 

“ “Give us an easy one to guess,’ said Riley, coaxingly. 

“Columbus, having come from the back country, did not know 
the names of half a dozen boats, and what he knew about were 
those which touched daily at the wharf of Greenbank. 

“FF n,’ he said. 

“*Fashion,’ cried all the boys at once, breaking into unrestrained 
mirth at the simplicity that gave them the name of Captain Glenn’s 
little Cincinnati and Port William packet, which landed daily at the 
village wharf. Columbus now made a dash at the boys, who were 
obliged to run to the school-house and back whenever a name was 
guessed, suffering a beating all the way from the handkerchief of 
the one who had given out the name, though, indeed, the punishment 
Lum was able to give was very slight. It was doubtful who had 
guessed first, since the whole party had cried ‘Fashion’ almost together, 
but it was settled at last in favor of Harry Weathervane, who was 
sure to give out hard names, since he had been to Cincinnati recently, 
and had gone along the levee reading the names of those boats that 
did business above that city, and so were quite unknown, unless by 
report, to the boys of Greenbank. 








“SA, A s, were the three letters which Harry gave, 
and Ben Berry guessed, ‘Archibald Ananias,’ and Tom Holcroft said 
it was ‘Amanda Amos,’ and at last all gave it up; whereupon Harry 
told them it was ‘Alvin Adams,’ and proceeded to give out another. 

ae A P x,’ he said next time. 


“ ‘Caps,’ said Riley, mistaking the x for an s; and then Bob 
Holliday suggested ‘Hats and Caps,’ and Jack wanted to have it 
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‘Boots and Shoes.’ But Johnny Meline remembered that he had read 
of such a name for a ship in his Sunday-school lesson of the previous 
Sunday, and he guessed that a steamboat might bear that same. 

“*T know,’ said Johnny, ‘it’s Castor 

“ Oil,’ suggested Jack. 

“ ‘No—Castor and P, x, —Pollux—Castor and Pollux—it’s a 
Bible name.’ 

“*You’re not giving us the name of Noah’s ark, are you?’ asked 
Bob. 

“*T say, boys, that isn’t fair a bit,’ growled Pewee, in all earnest- 
ness. ‘I don’t hardly believe that Bible ship’s a-going now.’ Things 
were mixed in Pewee’s mind, but he had a vague notion that Bible 
times were as much as fifty years ago. While he stood doubting, 
Harry began to whip him with the handkerchief, saying, ‘I saw her 
at Cincinnati, last week. She runs to Maysville and Parkersburg, 
you goose.’ 

“After many names had been guessed, and each guesser had 
taken his turn, Ben Berry had to give out. He had just heard the 
name of a ‘lower country’ boat, and was sure that it would not be 
guessed. 

“ <C—_—_p——r,’ he said. 

“Oh, I know,’ said Jack, who had been studying the steamboat 
column of an old Louisville paper that very morning, ‘it’s the—the— 
and he put his hands over his ears, closed his eyes, and danced around, 
trying to remember, while all the rest stood and laughed at his 
antics. ‘Now I’ve got it,—the ‘Cornplanter’!’ 

“And Ben Berry whipped the boys across the road and back, 
after which Jack took the handkerchief. 

“‘Oh, say, boys, this is a poor game; let’s play fox,’ Bob sug- 
gested.”——-pp. 147-150. 


Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883). 
(Place: Southeastern Indiana; Time: 1850) 





ApPENDIx [ 


Games referred to in The Hoosier School-Boy: Prisoner’s Base, pp. 25, 
136; Shinny, p. 25; Tops, p. 172. 

Roxy: Ring around the Rosey, p. 314; Oats, peas, beans, p. 314. 

The Graysons: Pitch and toss, p. 94; Cross or pile, p. 94; Heads 
or tails, p. 94; Hide-and-whoop, p. 356. 

The Hoosier School-Master: Bull-pen, p. 82. 
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APPENDIX II 
Soak-About 


“At school, when the young master saw the boys playing at 
the boisterous and promiscuous ‘soak about,’ he would sometimes 
catch the contagion of the wild fun, and, thrusting his ‘Livy’ into 
the desk, rush out of the door to mix in the confusion, throwing the 
yarn ball at one and another with a vigor and an accuracy of aim 
that doubled the respect of his pupils for him. But when once he 
had extricated himself from the melee, and had rapped on the door- 
frame with his ruler, crying, ‘Books, books!’ the boy who a minute 
before had enjoyed the luxury of giving the master what was known 
in school-boy lingo as a “sockolager,” delivered full in the back, 
or even on the side of the head, did not find any encouragement to 
presume on that experience in school-hours.”—pp. 77-78. 


Edward Eggleston, The Graysons (New York: The Century Co., 1888). 
(Place: Central Illinois; Time: c. 1830) 


Marbles 


(Description of ground under the trees by the hotel) “The 
ground was beaten by many feet to the hardness of a floor, and 
the village boys delighted to play marbles in this convenient spot. 
Their cries of ‘rounses,’ ‘taw,’ ‘dubs,’ ‘back licks,’ and ‘vent’ might 
often be heard there before and after school hours.”—p. 219. 


1 William Pierce Randel, Edward Eggleston (Morningside Heights, N. Y.: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946), p. 105. 


2 Edward Eggleston, The Mystery of Metropolisville (New York: Orange 
Judd Co., 1896), p. 7. 

3 Edward Eggleston, The Circuit Rider (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1924), p. v. 

4 Eggleston, The Circuit Rider, pp. vi-vii. 

5 Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Master (New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap, n. d.), pp. 6-7. 

6 Following the titles, I have listed the publication date of the first 
editions. The extracts given in this paper were not always taken from the 
first editions. However, the majority of the games given here come from 
The Hoosier School-Boy, of which I have the first edition. ) 

7 Brown Collection, I, 87. 

8 Brewster, American Non-Singing Games, p. 131. 
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By Witu1aM TILLson 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


HOW THE 
BOILERMAKERS DID 
NOT GET THEIR 
NAME 





A MONG THE MOST exasperating forms of research is the trac- 


ing of folk locutions, especially the nickname. Such nicknames as 
Yankee, Hoosier, and Boilermaker are even more difficult to trace 
because of conflicting theories, all counter to linguistic principles. 
Nicknaming is pejorative, and should remain so, for purposes of re- 
search: however, the three above-named reversed their field and 
became names spoken with pride and some truculence. On the na- 
tional, state, and local levels they accomplished much the same pur- 
pose: a new institution, in a new locality, established itself against a 
superior and well-established institution with a defiant title originally 
given it by the declining adversary. 
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The following is the official explanation of how the Boilermakers 
got their name, repeated by rote in official circles by publicity di- 
rectors, alumni secretaries, and administrators: 


BOILERMAKERS. The name “Boilermakers” originated in the fall of 1889 
after a football game with Wabash College. A great number of people have 
had the idea that “boilermakers” was suggested as a nickname because of the 
fact that Purdue is an engineering school. This is erroneous. Because of the 
severe trouncing of Wabash by the husky Purdue team, a Crawfordsville news- 
paper paid its respects to the visitors by calling them “haymakers,” “rail 
splitters,” “log haulers,” “blacksmiths,” “‘boilermakers,” “hayseeds,” “sluggers,” 
“pumpkin shuckers,” and “cornfield sailors.” The attempted humor was crude 
and plainly showed the pique of Wabash’s first defeat by a Purdue eleven. 
However, the nicknames were relished by the Purdue students who continued 
to use them for several weeks until they finally simmered down to the single 
term “boilermakers.” Since then this term has always been accepted as the 
unofficial title of all Purdue athletes. 


This formal statement is corroborated and enlarged by an alum- 
nus, since deceased, whose memory was exceeded only by his imagina- 
tion. Elmer Waters, class of 1891, told the story with remarkable 
consistency for many years, the following version having been recorded 
in his home, May, 1957: 


Tillson: How about how the Boilermakers got their name? Now that’s the 
best— 

Waters: Well, I helped . . . I wasn’t any good—I was a great, long, lank 
one-hundred-thirty-five pounder, but I could run and dodge and tackle. 
And any fellow who was fool enough to play scrub got impressed! And 
uh about every big bruiser about murdered me. You know in those days 
they had legs and muscle. Nowadays they drive around in cars and, uh, 
I, uh, think they, uh—in about ten generations their legs are gonna 
abort because uh, they won’t have any use for ’em. And uh, so uh, we 
had fellas on the long end who, uh, they’d farmered and lumbered and, 
oh, Lackey had been a uh construction foreman, and they had muscles 
and thighs on them and as tough as nails, that’s all there was to it. And 
they didn’t tire like they do nowadays. Maybe they just take ’em out, 
maybe to uh puff (?) to show they’re tired, I don’t know. 


And uh, so uh . . . we had two pet enemies, Butler and Wabash, and 
Wabash, a college down there at Crawfordsville was our pet enemy, and 
the captain for several years was a cousin of mine. He was uh three years 
at Princeton and one at Wabash. And uh Will Earl was a ruffian, that 
was all there was to it. And uh they had two halfbacks on that team 
was named Butcher and that was . . . they were properly named, and uh 
Bill Martin was a fullback. 


And uh, so we was getting ready to go down and play Wabash, and we 
wasn’t mad—we was kind of loving ’em till the uh Crawfordsville Journal 
came out with an editorial the week before, and he was an old-time 
southern editor who dipped his pen in vitriol and blood before he wrote 
an editorial. And he talked about, he says there’s a gang of uh (?) who 
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think they’ve got a football up here at a little freshwater college up at 
Lafayette. Says had the gall to c-call itself a university, Purdue Univer- 
sity. And he said uh they uh don’t uh require a man to know anything 
to belong to the team, so he has the muscle and uh lack of sense. He said 


the uh manager of the uh team sits in the Lahr House . . . Saturday 
nights and engages all the cornhuskers and boilermakers and railsplitters 
and stuff of that kind . . . that uh come in, and if they’re big enough and 


stout enough and dumb enough, why they'll get on the Purdue team. 
Said the other night a fella come in whose shoulders so broad they had 
to take off the double doors of the Lahr House to let him in. And uh, 
asked him his trade, said he was a boilermaker. Said be (?) strong? 
Said yes, if you don’t believe it come out and watch me lift the corner 
of the Lahr House. And he said he'll play on the team Saturday. 


Well, there’s Frank Teeters the uh broadest shouldered man on the 
team—in my class. And uh, it made us mad! (laughter) And uh, we 
bought all the canes of fightin’ size around town and then the boys went 
over in Marstellar’s woods, which used to be the awfullest thicket you 
ever saw, right where Dave Ross’s grave is and the uh golf course. And 
they took out hickory uh stubs and they took the roots out and they made 
a nice Irish shillelagh, great big knot on it. And they filed the uh... 
we had the west side boys and uh the fellas over town and even some 
merchants oughta known better, they were loyal and they were down 
with the clubs. And five hundred of us went down on a special train. 
There’s eight noble women went along. (laughs, general laughter) 


And so uh we were having military drill that time so we got on military 
and marched around uh yelling “‘Railsplitters,’’ “Cornhuskers,” uh “Boiler- 
makers!”” but we liked the name Boilermakers the best. (Clock strikes 
three) Well, that afternoon, we went up the uh Wabash athletic field, 
it just happened to have a fence around it (?). And uh, we had just 
one referee in those days and that was Evans Woolen (Wollen?) the 
famous banker and now the President of the Fletcher Company at uh... 
He’d played at Princeton and uh, Oh Wabash started in rough! Well, 
Lackey was an Irishman and redheaded, our captain. And in those days 
they wore moleskin britches and uh they didn’t know how to make pads, 
so the boys took grain sacks and excelsior or turtle (?) hair and they 
made, they had, the durndest looking knees on ’em, and hips and 
shoulders you ever saw, and they wore a tight canvas jacket laced. And 
Lackey had his sleeves cut off there, and his nose skinned easy as this 
uh prize fighter’s. And uh .. . he'd get his arms scratched and if uh 
. . . he was all over blood why then he’s just in good shape to play. 
(laughs) And (laughs) they uh, his landlady complained that after 
uh . . . they came back from a game, she could hardly get the blood and 
stuff off his suit. She washed it for him. And uh, so after four or five 
plays, he announced that these thus and sos want a tough game and let’s 
show ’em. And then bloody murder started. 


I never can remember . . . (long pause), the referee couldn’t do much 
with ’em . . . and they just tried to put each other out. And they s.. . 
mistreated (?) ’em pretty well. I never can remember whether Wabash 
lost two sets of ribs and a collar bone, or two collar bones and a set of 
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ribs. (laughter) But anyway uh the Lackey announced he says kill 
those uh thus and sos that are the backs, but spare that mon (man?) 
Martin, he’s a pretty decent guy, that was a fullback. And along the 
last quarter—we didn’t have any substitute quarterback and Lotz, the 
quarterback, got knocked semi-senseless. We, he could stand out and 
the boys ‘ud prop ’im up and he uh knew uh his signals well enough so 
he could uh work and so we’s so far ahead, sixty to nothing, that uh 

. there was no use to changin’, so Lotz played it out. (laughter) 
And then we had war with all the Crawfordsvillains (laughter) and 
(laughs) we had to uh gather up our bunk (?) and get ’em on the train. 
And the rest (?) of the fellas on the train coming up there, they was 
the worst butchered up guys you ever saw! (laughter)—Jim Shaw 
(laughs), one of the halfbacks, somebody’d jumped on him with spikes, 
and they had spikes in those days, and it made gashes clear through his 
padding, his britches, and uh the skin was uh torn wide open, three gashes 
clear up, up his side, and he played through the game with that kind of 
leg. And uh, none of them permanently disabled, but that day the Dorm 
Devils decided we needed some colors and as Balliet, our coach, was a 
Princeton man, we . . . they have uh black and yellow, so we just took 
black and old gold. And the name got to be Boilermakers and it stayed 
that way. (laughter). Now, there’uv been a lot of versions of it, but 
uh in the Alumnus some years ago I published my version, and uh 
Lackey and several others said I had the correct story of it.? 


Mr. Waters went on to describe and refute the other versions, espec- 
ially that ‘the early teams were made up of “ringers” from the Monon 
Shops. He admitted that a local policeman once played on a team, 
but he said this facetiously. (There is evidence that pitchers were 
brought in from the local professional baseball team to help out 
Purdue at Notre Dame and elsewhere. A later Purdue coach once 
placed himself in the lineup, and Alonzo Stagg was said to have played 
at Purdue when his Chicago University team ran out of players!) 


If Elmer Water’s memory was romantic and inspired, it was also 
sweeping and dramatic. In this narrative he telescoped the years 
1887-95, several years in which he said he was on the staff—he later 
served unofficially and without pay as an alumni secretary. He may 
well have played against the varsity in scrub games, and he almost 
certainly played football on his class team, perhaps on his fraternity 
team against the Ancient Order of Dormitory Devils, or on any of 
a number of lively intramural teams of that day. In fact, one reason 
given for the lack of a team in 1888, the year after the first team 
was organized and badly beaten by Butler, was that no one would 
come out for the college team, so busy were they with internecine 
strife, locally. The colors were chosen the year Elmer Waters was a 
freshman, since, as J. B. Burris says, “a school without colors would 
never do.” Burris, as captain of the team (he was the only one who 
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had even seen a football game), met with a small group of students, 
players, and teachers and action was taken. “Three minutes after the 
meeting had opened someone suggested old gold and black... a 
suggestion which met with hearty but unidentified approval.” An- 
other member of that “committee” suggested that the choice was based 
on Princeton’s great success, which statement later became the offi- 
cial version: 


OLD GOLD AND BLACK. The origin and adoption of “Old Gold and 
Black” as the University colors dates back to 1887. In the early fall of that 
year a football team was organized and a few weeks later an athletic associa- 
tion was formed. Dr. Charles Stafford, ’87, was the first president and Samuel 
Saltmarsh, °89, was secretary. Just about this time, Princeton University was 
winning practically all of the football games and was acclaimed by the press 
as the Eastern Champions. If Purdue’s new team was to achieve distinction, 
it must have college colors; so J. B. Burris, ’88, captain of the newly created 
team, proposed at a meeting of the athletic association that the Princeton 
colors be adopted. The motion carried and “Old Gold and Black” became 
known as the University colors.* 


This pronouncement even later improved Burris’ memory, though 
Water’s version of the choice of colors is a delightful afterthought. 
Balliet was the third coach to arrive from a famous Princton team: 
“Snake” Ames and Ben Donnelly came in 1891 and stayed to coach 
several undefeated teams.° On the 1889 team, however, was a man 
by the name of Bolley, B.S. ’88, M.S. ’89, an incestuous kind of 
“ringer” and the cause of consternation in Crawfordsville, along with 
a football-playing faculty member (Lotz) and two other alumni, class 
of June, 1889! (The Monon Railway can find no player on their 
Shops’ payroll in that eventful year.) Evans Woolen, whether or not 
with Fletcher, often served as referee, but in later years and mostly 
in the Butler games. George Reisner, Purdue’s “coacher” in 1889 and 
a Harvard man, umpired at Crawfordsville, while King, the Wabash 
“coacher,” served in double capacity as referee—a cause of great con- 
cern for both teams, as things developed. 


In the days before Indiana University and Notre Dame aspired 
to such distinction, Butler and Wabash were Purdue’s bitterest rivals, 
with Purdue the underdog. Butler scouted the game of November 23 
and so learned of the mighty Lackey and the famous “flying wedge,” 
and Butler won the Conference Championship on November 28, 
Thanksgiving Day, 1889, by a score of 14 to 0. Butler’s rooters were 
naturally joined by the Wabash group on that blizzardy day at the 
Y. M. C. A. Athletic Field in Indianapolis. Wabash, the first year- 
book proclaimed, “in football skill . . . has no rival. Wabash won the 
state championship in °86, was robbed of it in ’87, and would have 
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had it in ’89 had she met true football players instead of foundry 
moulders.”® If her attitude toward Purdue’s athletic prowess seems 
supercilious, she doubly resented the university to the north’s lack of 
classical background. (John Purdue was said to have ruled out Greek 
and Latin because he had once failed these subjects. ) 


All three Wabash-supporting Crawfordsville newspapers gave the 
game good coverage, at least for those days in which no one page was 
devoted to sports. The only articles still extant, however, which men- 
tioned Purdue before the game spoke only of the special Monon train 
on which several hundred fans would appear at eighty cents round 
trip, of the new fence surrounding the athletic field, of the chance 
for townspeople to see “the first live football game” (which seems 
strange considering Wabash’s enviable record, both at Rugby and 
Foot Ball, foot-ball, and football, as the spellings varied).* Whether 
or not Charlie Berry was a southern editor, he certainly was neither 
editor or reporter for the Journal, though an Indianapolis paper 
credits him with doing the feature article in the Review, purportedly 
calling the Purdue eleven “boilermakers.” Vitriol is not mentioned 
in the introduction, but blood is, “only blood, the dark red carmine 
which courses in spasmodic currents through the physique of Charlie 
Berry can avenge.”* The Indianapolis paper accurately printed the 
entire article originally written for The Crawfordsville Review, appear- 
ing in Crawfordsville on Wednesday, November 27: (italics added) 


The game we saw Saturday was between the Wabash College Club and 
the Purdue College club in a contest for State championship, and it may be 
said to the credit of Wabash that their club played with more science and 
performed their feats with more skill, while their opponents, a great burly 
gang of corn huskers, could push them around at will .... The first inning 

. was rather mild, only a few getting kicked in the face . . . . Time was 
called and they rested fifteen minutes, and then begun the second seige. 
The Purdue rail-splitters realized that they did not know how even to handle 
the ball, and they simply pushed the Wabash boys across the line three times. 
The big, burly captain who wears something over No. 11 shoes, could kick 
a house down. They made eighteen points. This inning was a continual round 
of slugging. A big haymaker fell on little Fred Brewster and dislocated his 
arm. A railsplitter ran into John Branyan and dislocated a finger. A log 
hauler ran into Billy Martin and disabled him; while a blacksmith they had 
would come into the Wabash boys like a mogul engine, and the more they 
choked him the happier he seemed to be. One two hundred chunk of human- 
ity got his nose knocked onto the left side of his face, propped it back with 
base ball bats and was ready for business. Another lost one half of his left 
cheek and still wanted to fight. They told us it was not half as bad as some 
games .... Wabash was defeated, not in a game of foot ball played with science 
but by slugging, and as they do not profess to be sluggers, rail-splitters, hay- 
seeds, and pumpkin-shuckers they gave up in good grace... .9 
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The article continues by refuting statements earlier made in the La- 
fayette Courier, November 25, telling how the natives crept away 
ashamed. how the Purdue boys climbed the fences, how much noise 
was made, etc. The answers were simple: of course they slipped away 
from the “cornfield sailors . . . who could hire out to butt down 
stone walls,” and naturally the Purdue students climbed the fences 
since they didn’t have twenty-five cents admission, and the noise 
sounded like “Si Perkin’s Pughtown band.” The Indianapolis editor 
adds that Bob Lackey was the individual “who could knock down an 
ox,” a very strange comment since oxen were not mentioned. Lackey 
drew an arrow to the paragraph with blacksmith mentioned and 
labelled this the incident in which the Boilermakers got their name! 
The librarian who accepted the scrapbook made a comment to the 
effect that it seemed odd not to find the term so zealously claimed.’ 
In 1924 a Chicago newspaperman accepted Lackey’s word even while 
commenting on the original article at hand, and without noticing 
the contradiction: 


Origin of most college nicknames, such as Maroon, Purple, Illini, Wolver- 
ines, and Badgers is self-evident. The ‘Wake’ always had supposed that ‘Boiler- 
makers’ of Purdue were derived from the engineering school until apprised 
of the facts by Robert A. (Bob) Lackey, sometimes referred to as the 
‘original Boilermaker’ who was a halfback when football was in its infancy 
in the west. Lackey is now vice president of Payson Manufacturing Company 
of this city. 

On November 23, 1889, Purdue played Wabash at Crawfordsville. In 
the first half Wabash blanked its rivals and scored four points. In the second 
period Purdue’s husky squad, including Lackey, plowed through the home 
eleven for three touchdowns and 18 points. 

In his account of the game, a Crawfordsville newspaper paid its respects 
to the visitors by calling them ‘haymakers,’ ‘blacksmiths,’ ‘sluggers,’ ‘hay 
seeds,’ ‘pumpkin shuckers,’ and ‘cornfield sailors.’ The attempted humor was 
crude and plainly evidenced the pique of Wabash’s first defeat by a Purdue 
eleven 

Under such circumstances the names were relished at Lafayette and 
adopted by the students. They finally simmered down to ‘Boilermakers’ 
which is now accepted as the unofficial designation of Purdue athletes.1! 


The last two paragraphs have the curious ring of an official Purdue 
publication cited earlier in this paper, and no one can accuse Harvey 
Woodruff of plagiarism. While no article by Elmer Waters has yet 
been discovered in his personal effects or in the Alumnus, Robert 
Lackey did write such an article. He wrote it at a time when a con- 
certed effort was being made to elevate school spirit after World 
War I. “Purdue Spirit had its origin in 1889, the year of the original 
“Boilermakers,” and was the spontaneous outcropping of the senti- 
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ment among athletes, students and faculty that Purdue was worthy of 
first rank.”?* No doubt he, as the star football player of the State, 
felt keenly the honor he bore as the first of an illustrious group, It 
would seem odd, though, that the original transposition from “black- 
smith” to “boilermaker” should have been made in 1895 by the cap- 
tain of the first football team.: “. . . Lackey was a ‘boilermaker,’ who 
went into the line like a mogul engine, and the more they choked 
him the happier he seems to be.’”** And perhaps even more strange 
is the fact that the yearbook did not pick up the term for several 
decades, the campus newspaper seldom mentioned the term until after 
the turn of the century when the paper went from a quarterly to 
weekly to daily. 

The only other discovery of the term before the turn of the cen- 
tury concerned a parade for the Thanksgiving game in 1891 in which 
a Lafayette newspaper described a “ ‘Rail-splitters and Boilermaker’s 
rig” alongside President Smart’s tallyho, a society boy’s omnibus, 
“Gregory and Hanna Aeolian, and many other attractions, not to 
mention a darky mascot dressed in black boots with gold tops.”™ 
All this evidence suggests not written but oral sources, and perhaps 
is best summarized by a famous son (ex ’94), Booth Tarkington, who 
writes this about the year he arrived, 1890: 


A Purdue student was apt to have a sizzling time of it when he went 
over to see a pretty girl in LaFayette. Not only then! In fact, we were con- 
sidered outsiders pretty much everywhere: we were the newest college in 
the State, and the older institutions helped to make us feel our rusticity— 
and yet we never learned that humbleness of mind which we were properly 
expected to manifest. On the contrary, we were rather cocky. 

For there was a Purdue sturdiness at Purdue, which has never departed. 
They called us “boilermakers,” “farmers” and other names that were also 
quite true—but a farmer doesn’t mind being called a farmer, and we naturally 
failed to consider ourselves insulted. We showed them that farmers and boiler- 
makers could play football. . .15 


Notice should once again be taken of that curious ambivalence toward 
the term “boilermaker.” Tarkington stopped just short of saying 
boilermakers don’t mind being called boilermakers—but who among 
them were boilermakers? The entire engineering side of the campus: 
the other side were rail-splitters. This of course could be proved if 
those students riding in that rig in 1891, who wore ribbons with either 
legend on them (so reported an Indianapolis paper in 1891), could 
be identified as either agriculture students or engineers. 

But the purpose of this paper is only to suggest the possibility that 
the nickname was not obtained from print, and that the print was so 
bowdlerized to accommodate the fact that the Boilermakers were 
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called just that, among many other things. The possibility that the 
term was oral, and did in fact originate as a taunt concerning the 
type of institution Purdue was, can here only be suggested. The folk 
anecdote with which Elmer Waters illustrates the feeling of the times 
finds corroboration and reinforcement in this succinct and unex- 
plained drama: 


ScENE AT THE LAHR HousE 


Enter coal heaver and football manager. Following 
dialogue ensues. 


Manager—Are you able to give us a lift on our rush-line today? 

Coal Heaver—Yes, sir; if you don’t think so come out with men and I'll raise 
the corner of the Lahr House for a starter. 

Manager—That’s enough; come along and wash up. 


The above was reported at Crawfordsville by a drummer. Report accepted 
and referred to an investigation committee. Result of investigation: The drum- 
mer lied.16 


Transpose this scene to 1929, from 1919, from 1895, from 1889, 
and unless evidence is found to the contrary, somebody lied. Perhaps 
that would be too strong: the truth was fitted into a handy niche, the 
fitters unaware that they were dealing with oral, traditional, time- 
honored material that sounded new and seemed adequately to explain 
what was happening. The burden of proof to the contrary belongs 
now to another challenger. 


NOTES 


1 Fred I. Goldsmith and J. E. Walters, editors, Purdue University Alumni 
Record and Campus Encyclopedia (Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 
1929), p. 575. 

2 A taped interview with Elmer Waters, who acted as host to a class in 
American Folklore, May 10, 1957, South Raub, Indiana. Mr. Waters, a spritely 
eighty-five, talked over a corncob pipe perched precariously on his few re- 
maining teeth, shook with near-silent laughter between pipe relightings and 
puffings. The ellipses describe such pauses, while parentheses question unclear 
phrases or describe outside occurrences. 

3 J. B. Burris, “The Beginnings of Football at Purdue,” Purdue Exponent, 
(November 28, 1895). The article was reprinted that same year in a football 
program. 

*Goldsmith and Walters, op. cit., p. 604. 


5 Knowlton L. “Snake’? Ames, “Purdue’s Unbeatable Teams.” Purdue 
Alumnus, (November, 1919). p. 7. 

6 Cited in Wabash College, The First Hundred Years, by James Insley 
Osborne and Theodore Gregory Gronert. (Crawfordsville, Indiana: Wabash 
College, 1933), p. 261. 

7 The Crawfordsville Journal, November 30, 1889. This weekly newspaper 
bears the same name as the daily, and its lead article was entitled “Crawfords- 
ville Witnesses Its First Real Live Foot Ball Game,” a followup of the previous 
week exhorting residents to turn out for the home team. 
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8 Robert Lackey labelled this clipping, in his scrapbook donated to Purdue 
around 1938, as the Indianapolis News, November 30, 1889, although it was 
not discovered in that issue on microprint in the Indiana State Library. 


®The Crawfordsville Review of this date carried several items on this 
subject which the Indianapolis paper condensed. The ellipses indicate irrelevant 
descriptions of the game, while the italics underscore epithets. 

10 William Murray Hepburn noted on the back of a letterhead dated 
1938, “It was in this game that the incident occurred that led to the adoption 
of the name “Boilermakers,” but although the writer exhausted his ingenuity 
in the variety of epithets applied to Purdue players, strangely enough he did 
not hit upon this one.” 

11 Harvey Woodruff, “Wake of the News,” Chicago Tribune, reprinted in 
Purdue Exponent, January 18, 1924. 

12 Robert A. Lackey, “How to Get Winning Teams.” Purdue Alumnus, 
June, 1919. p. 19. 

13 J. B. Burris, “The Beginnings of Football at Purdue,” op. cit. In 1919 
he wrote another article, “Football in the Beginning,” for the Alumnus. 


14 The Evening Call, November 27, 1891. 
15 Booth Tarkington, “In the Preceding Century.” Purdue Alumnus, 
July, 1919. 
Ps “Scene at the Lahr House,” The Purdue Exponent, December 15, 1889. 
p. 21. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
INDIANA FOLKLORE 





T HIS IS THE FIRST in what is planned as a series of bibliographies 


of Indiana folklore. It is hoped by the compiler that this will help to 
alleviate the constant problem of the communication of written, col- 
lected, and archived material to the interested reader/scholar. 


A number of excellent and comprehensive folklore bibliographies 
are published yearly. For example, the “Annual Bibliography of Folk- 
lore,’ compiled by W. Edson Richmond in the Journal of American 
Folklore; R. S. Boggs’ “Folklore Bibliography” in Southern Folklore 
Quarterly; and the “Annual Bibliography” compiled by Paul A. Brown, 
et al., which appears in PMLA.’ In addition, some more specialized 
bibliographies have appeared such as those of Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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D. K. Wilgus with Kentucky folklore in the Kentucky Folklore 


Record. The “Bibliography of Indiana Folklore” is designed to facili- 


the use of Indiana materials by listing not only published books 
articles, but unpublished manuscript and recorded collections as 


The compiler would welcome additions to the bibliographical 
og and especially notice of manuscript or taped collections which 
been made of Indiana folklore. The types of material should be 


noted and place of deposit, if any, designated. 
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MORE ON THE 
ARCHER GANG 





In THE DECEMBER, 1946 issue of Hoosier Folklore, Paul G. 


Brewster published an article, “The Hanging of Sam Archer,” an 
Indiana ballad, giving some information about the gang to which 
Sam belonged, and the following year, in the same journal, gave a 
rather complete account of their activities. 

During the summer of 1960 I gleaned some additions to the 
story. 

On Sunday afternoon of August 21, at his summer home near 
French Lick, I talked at length with “Tommy” Pinnick, now eighty 
years of age. He was, thus, six years of age at the time Sam Archer 
was hanged. Mr. Pinnick has lived in the community all of his life and 
knew all the members of the Archer clan. 
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According to Mr. Pinnick the Archers were bad, but Samuel 
Bunch was worse. The Pinnicks lived on the farm adjoining that of 
Bunch and Mrs. Bunch once told Singleton Pinnick (“Tommy’s” 
father) that on one occasion Bunch had killed a man and kept his 
body under the bed for two days, until he had a chance to dispose 
of it. 

According to “Tommy” Pinnick, “Mrs. Bunch came to my father’s 
at four o’clock one morning and said, ‘Singleton, Bunch left home 
yesterday afternoon and isn’t back. I think the Archers have killed 
him and I want you to hunt for him.’ My father got some of the 
neighbors and started hunting for him. Some of the Archers joined 
in. Someone suggested dragging the river. Big Mart was there and 
said, “That’s the thing to do.’ Mrs. Bunch looked at him and said, 
‘Mart Archer, you god damned son of a bitch, you know where Bunch 
is.” Mart Archer paled as in death. He was afraid of her. And he 
had a right to be, for she had a big Colt’s pistol on each hip. Mart 
got the Archers off to one side and told them that they would have 
to take Bunch’s body out of the cave and dispose of it, so they agreed 
to burn it. One person went to buy five gallons of coal oil, and also 
bought a gallon of whiskey. All of them met at the cave, but every- 
body got drunk, so the burning had to be postponed. Big Mart told 
them all to be there the next night and swore he would shoot any 
man that wasn’t sober. Bunch had never told where Marley went, 
said he didn’t know, but I know that he walked to Leavenworth and 
took a boat.” 

The lynching of the Archers was planned and organized by Tom 
Braxton, a quarry owner, and A. C. Wells. On the afternoon preceed- 
ing the planned time of the lynching, a relative of John Lynch went 
to Braxton and asked if there were any way to save “Johnnie’s”’ life. 
Braxton told him that if he could persuade Lynch to give evidence 
against the Archers, that he could be saved. The promise was given, 
and the lynching was postponed one night to allow time to take John 
Lynch to the jail at Washington. 

“When Lynch showed them where Bunch’s body had been 
burned, the only thing that could be found was a brass button off 
his overalls.” 

“As I said, the Archers were bad, but Sam Archer shouldn’t have 
been hung. He was scheduled to be hung at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, but the sheriff, Padgett, was afraid a reprieve would come 
and hung him at eleven o’clock in the morning. The reprieve from 
the governor got there before the time set for the hanging.’ Padgett 


became insane and would always say just one thing, ‘My name is Sam 
Archer’.” 
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Mr. Pinnick’s father had saddled his horse to ride to Shoals to 
witness the execution, and, “was going to take me with him. But he 
unsaddled his horse and came in and said to my mother, ‘I’m not 
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going. I couldn’t stand it to see Sam hang’. 

Mr. Pinnick said that his father had worked for Sam Archer at 
various times, and, “No man ever treated a hired hand any better 
than Sam Archer treated my father.” 

The ballad “The Hanging of Sam Archer,” was, according to 
Mr. Pinnick, written by a preacher named Noah Spoonmore. His 
sister, Mrs. Eva Hagen, corroborated this. They were also sure that 
Sam Archer did not accuse his mother of being responsible for his 
life of crime.” 

“Tommy” said about Mrs. Archer, “I knew Jane Archer all my 
life. I was at Jane Archer’s the night she died, and it isn’t true that 
she was the brains of the gang. It was the Archer men and some 
others who were responsible for what they did, not her.” 


NOTES 


1 Mrs. Aaron Stiles of near Shoals gave a different version of the reprieve 
for Sam Archer. The interview with her was the same day as with the Pin- 
nicks. “When the reprieve came, Uncle Jimmy Freeman got it and kept it 
in his pocket for fifteen minutes. Padgett didn’t want to spring the trap and 
delayed as long as he could. Padgett’s two daughters sat on the stairs and 
screamed. Padgett died soon after.” 


The Indianapolis News of July 9, 1886, had this to say: “Archer made 
several appeals to Gov. Isaac P. Gray to commute his sentence but without 
avail, (this statement appeared in dispatch from Shoals following story of 
the execution). In another article which followed, the paper reported that 
five men had been hanged for murder during Gray’s administration, and that 
he had no disposition to interfere in any of these cases although strongly 
urged to do so. In the Archer case, no request for clemency was received 
until a week before the date set for execution, when a petition signed by 300 
Martin County citizens was sent, asking that the death sentence be commuted 
to life imprisonment. The Governor paid little attention to this until personal 
letters began pouring in urging the Governor to grant the petition. After 
reading these, the Governor told a reporter that he hated to see Archer 
hanged, and regretted that he did not have more time to consider the case. 
During the morning of the execution the Governor wrote a lengthy dispatch 
to the sheriff of Martin County, commuting the sentence; he went so far as 
to arrange with the telegraph office to have the line open to Shoals if he 
should decide to send the dispatch. Then about noon, a couple of hours 
before the execution, he told a reporter that he had decided not to interfere.” 


2Mrs. Stiles stated that a niece of Sam Archer’s mother had told her 
that Sam did not place the blame for his execution on his mother, and further- 
more that Jane Archer was not the instigator of any of the crimes committed 
by the gang. 

An interesting story from Shoals is that all of the known members of 
the mob that lynched the three Archers died horrible deaths, either through 
accidents or long drawn out illnesses. 
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continued from page 84 


THE “CURRICULUM” 


The organization of the Festival is such that each participant may 
register for two courses, one in the morning and one in the afternoon 
with every one coming together for the evening sessions. 


Towns of Indiana is a course that will continue through the years, 
with Vincennes, New Harmony and Brookville to be studied in 1961. 
The discussions will cover settlement, growth, people and the in- 
fluence upon the political and cultural development of the State. 
Judge Shake, Prof. Carmony, Dr. Crandall, Virgil Davis and Bob 
Montgomery will preside over these sessions. 


Transportation will deal with three separate types. On Monday will 
be the River, with Capt. Stoll as the probable Pilot. On Tuesday will 
be Railroad building with Victor Bogle as the Engineer, and on 
Wednesday Roy Bates will be the Conductor for an Interurban tour of 
the state. 


Folklore under the leadership of D. K. Wilgus will consist of discus- 
sions of story types, techniques of collecting and actual collecting. 
The Advanced course will be for those who have had a previous in- 
troduction to Folklore. 


Museums will present on the first day the problems confronting the 
local Historical Museum; the second day will treat special Museums, 
and the final day will offer a clinic for individual problems. Dick 
Haupt, Mrs. Roache and Mrs. Howard will be in charge. 


The Civil War will be studied from a purely Hoosier viewpoint: 
The ways in which it affected Indiana Politics, including the ““Copper- 
heads”, the effect upon every day home life, the ordinary every- 
day life of the soldier, and finally the invasion of Indiana by Morgan. 
Instructors will be Prof. Carmony, Dr. Crandall, Judge Shake, Col. 
Bates and Hubert Hawkins. 


